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ULIUCII  VON  IIUTTKN.* 

rrilTS  little  volume  supplies  a  vacant  ])lace.  Ulrich  von 
1  llutten  is  well  known  in  the  annals  oT  the  Reformation,  hut 
we  are  not  accpiainted  with  any  popular  life  of  the  fj^reat  and 
intrepid  relormer.  That  which  we  now  introduce  to  our  readers 
sets  forth  in  a  clear  and  vijjorous  manner  the  words  and  deeds 
of  the  hi<j;h-hcarted  and  heroic  friend  of  Imther.  lie  was  the 
knijj^htly  soldier  of  the  Reformation,  uniting  in  his  character 
many  varied  attributes.  lie  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  from 
wliich  he  bravely  became  an  outcast  rather  than  enter  a 
monastery,  lie  had  much  of  the  character  of  the  minstrel  of 
the  middle  ajjfcs,  and  he  wandered  through  the  towns  and  the 
villages  of  (icrmany — now  the  guest  of  a  ])rince  or  a  bishop — 
now  re(‘('iving  his  bread  from  a  pi'asant — now  partaking  the 
hospitality  of  a  burgher.  Ry  his  eloquent  phili])pies  he  roused 
his  country.  ITe  combatted  with  five  Frenchmen,  single-handed, 
who  had  insulted  the  Fmperor  ^laximiliaii.  Ry  the  Kmperor’s 
own  hand  he  was  crowned  imperial  poet  and  orator,  lie  was 
one  of  the  masters  of  wit,  and  no  doubt  tlu'  jiuthor  of  that 
marvellous  book  which  convuls(‘d  the  age  with  laughter  ;  and,  by 
its  strong  satire,  speared  through  and  through,  and  utterly 
destroye(i  the  pretensions  of  the  old  and  scholastic!  school. 
Then  we  have  glimpses  of  the  evenings  with  another  brave 
though  rash  soldier,  the  Rayard  of  (lermany — Si(‘kingen — in 
the  strong  castle  of  Ebcrnh(‘rg.  When  together,  they  read  the 
writings  of  Luther,  till  together  they  graspc'd  the  war  sword. 
Circumstances  like  these,  of  such  a  life  in  such  an  age,  must 
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j,,.,  ririch  con  llutien. 

1  •  l>i<i<iTin)bv.  The  translation 

1  Oft  uiul  11111)01  tiint  ii)f.,r  i  j 

iimke  ail  iiit«-risuii^  i  i  i  ii  .  the  iirotace,  and 

,j,e  ...uun., 

„f  ilii-  Cirly  rdaiinov.  j)  ) ,j' 

nri,.i,  v.,„  I':;"™ i..  u'e 

uiK‘  ot  till*  iiobU>  ‘  ( '.1  tip  ot‘  Stockolber^.  It  was  ot 

rosi.lem-e  of  the  *''‘'^''*’,,1 ,viih  all  the  sounds  of  feudal 
oourse  a  >  leagues  distant  from  Tulda,  on  the 

j;  rFr::!  rr  iV-s;..  Hutten  m.  himseif  leh  a 

vivid  dfsvriptioii  of  suvb  a  icsuUiicc. 

.n.  1.C: 

ramparts  and  d  uhis  the  smell  of  powder,  horses,  cattle  the  noise  ot 
meats.  J  the  murpu  of  the  miphty  forests  which  sur- 

dogs  and  oxin,  and,  up  i  , potation  ;  pvrnetual  coming  and 

‘T"  ‘  "Ch  a « thU  i»  ■  «">■■ '  O' 

t'l,;  .-..E  •»  ™'r3 ; 

...  .£» 

h«„l,  or  ™it  o  nrigUboor,  «■«  o....t  Jo»  ' 

every  where,  war. 

Those-  were  times  of  rare  interest.  They  were,  ernel  times 
t.H.,  the  times  of  the  I'easant  War.  doss  ^ 

of  the  ('loutisl  .Sh.H.n,  are  stories  not  well  know  n,  hut  ‘ 

•.  sfirtlino  interest.  The  iieasants,  however,  111  their  etioi Is  to 
;:h,ain  bad  hut  little  .sympathy,  -.<1  it  aarkeiis  pvu 

the  nohle  eharaeter  of  Luther  that  he  sympathised  with  the 
IH-asant  so  little— it  was  a  wild  half-sava^ye  state 

inthuev  and  earliest  years  of  Ifutteti  were  pas.sed^^  At  t^  •  g  , 
ed-  eleven  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  school  ol  . 

Fulda,  ririeh  was  the  eldest  of  lour  sons ;  he  was  ot 
constitiitio..,  he  was  of  short  stature,  and  it  was  «'‘1'1" 
he  would  he  more  litte-d  for  the  service  ot  the  cloister  tban 
la-  the  rei)ri-s(-iitative  of  his  family  iu  that  a^o  ol  warlaie. 
he  <lid  not  think  so;  it  seeim-d  to  him  that  he  <‘<'t'bl  S''’'*'. 
and  man  liotter  in  the  world.  Nothinj^  could  nidiu-e  him 
Woiiie  a  monk.  His  father  laid  his  commands  upm  him,  1  > 
mother  wept  and  entreated— it  was  iu  vain.  To  eseaiio  peraoi  - 
tion  he  fle-d  from  Fulda  at  sixteen  years  of  ago.  He  was  tot  • 
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loll"  time  lost  to  liis  family,  lie  left  the  Abbey  and  lirst  went 
to  Erfurth  that  be  might  see  Luther.  He  formed  friendships 
which  accustomed  his  mind  to  the  new  thought — the  new  know- 
loilge  then  rising  in  the  world — the  knowledge  which  was 
breaking  up  tlie  iron  slavery  of  the  middle  ages,  di8i)eiling  the 
mass  of  subtleties  and  the  shadows  which  had  oversjiread  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Of  his  movements,  when  he  fled  from 
Eulda,  we  know  but  little;  for  a  long  time  the  young  man 
continiu'd  on  his  travels — travels  abounding  in  hardships,  in 
friglitful  tempests  on  the  sea;  and  robbed  of  his  slender  bag¬ 
gage ;  now  entertained  by  some  abbot  in  a  monastery;  and 
now  by  some  baron  in  a  castle  ;  and  now  at  the  hosiiitalde 
table  of  a  peasant.  At  ( )lmutz,  tlie  llishoj)  lodged  him  for  some 
days,  treated  him  magniticently,  and  gave  him  on  liis  departure 
a  horse,  with  some  money.  In  lol2,  we  lind  him  at  Pavia, 
but  his  residence  there  was  inarktKl  by  misfortune.  The  town 
was  besiegc'd  while  he  was  in  it  and  taken.  He  exjKM*t('d  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  but  the  victors  pretended  to  take  him  for  a 
(human  in  the  service  of  France,  so  they  maltreated  and 
pluiidercMl  him.  Misery  dogged  his  footste])s,  so  that  he  enlisted 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  EmjH'ror  Maximilian, 
who  afterwards  called  him  friend,  and  placed  ujK)n  his  lu'ad  the 
laurel  crown.  Tliis  was  the  period  of  liis  apprenticeship. 
During  this  ])eri(Kl  he  was  in  many  ways  a  bitter  sufi’erer,  an 
outcast  wanderer,  shattercHl  by  misfortune,  the  subject  of 
painful  disease,  which  he  suffered  all  his  life,  and  which  at  last 
hastened  his  death.  He  nourished  the  ambition  to  cultivate,  in 
his  own  rank,  literature,  which  in  his  age  was  eonsidennl  to  be 
a  mark  of  low  birth.  Liberty  and  poetry  w(Te  his  constant 
comjianions.  He  ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  studies  which 
developed  the  mind  of  his  nation,  and  the  volimu*  ludbre  us  well 
des(*ribes  him  as  the  re])resentative  of  the  |H)litical  asp(*et  of 
the  Heformation,  as  his  friend  iiUther  was  the  representative  of 
its  religious.  His  character  shines  amongst  the  noblest  of  the 
noble.  He  is  descrilx'd  as  of  a  most  ex])ressive  in  countenance, 
sparkling  eves,  which  sometimes  terrific'd  the  enemies  of  the 
truth,  as  thev  revealed  the  tremendous  energy  of  his  soul.  A 
knightly  chivalry  of  character  gave  to  him  a  constant  tender¬ 
ness  to  women  and  tochildnui.  A  great  private  w  rong  brought 
him  first  obviously  Indore  the  country.  The  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
herg  had  murdered  Hans  von  Ilutteii,  failing  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  wife  by  piTsuasion.  After  the  murder  he  lived 
jnibliely  with  the  w  ife  of  his  victim.  Ulriidrstepjied  forw  ard  as 
the  avenger  of  his  outraged  family.  The  W’cak  young  man,  w  hom 
his  father  had  supposed  too  infirm  to  represent  the  honour  of  his 
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1‘iiinily,  MirriMl  the  nation  and  the  Kni|)oror.  This  in  reality 
hroii^ht  him  intonotiee,  and  jraveto  him  mark  and  importaneo. 
It  was  the  time  ot‘  the  risinjr  eonlederaev  of  the  (iennaii 
J*rinees,  stH'kin*^  reformation  of  political  ahnses  in  the  Chureh 
of  liome,  and  ririeh  heeame  the  knijjtht  and  soldier  of  the  new 
movement;  hut  the  knijrlitluHKl  of  the  pen  was  more  remark- 
ahle  tlnin  the  kni<:;]ithood  of  the  sword.  e  liave  olten  li‘lt 
surpristsl  that  no  translation  in  our  language  has  Ih'oii 
attemptiMl ;  neither,  we  believe,  is  there  a  decent  Knji^lish 
<Mliti(»n  in  its  own  lanjjuajje  of  the  “  Kpistolie  Obscurorum 
Viroriim.'*  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  a  well-known  essiiy,  seems 
to  have  s(‘t  the  authorship  at  rest.  For  a  lon*^  time,  it  was 
not  only  doubtful,  hut  do\d>tful  to  darkness.  'J'here  is  much  in 
it  that"  looks  so  much  like  the  ctdhupiies  of  Krasnius  that  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  for  a  lonjif  time  he  was  su])|H)sed  to  have  had 
a  hand  in  it.  While,  ajj:ain,  there  were  traces  which  looked 
like  the  |H‘n  of  Ihuichlin,  whom  it  was  written  to  defend. 
That  it  was  the  prcKluctiou  of  llutteii  seems  now  heyoud  a 
doubt.  There  is  more  go(Ml  honest  laujjhter  in  that  book,  wo 
sup|H>se,  than  in  |HThaps  any  other  sin»:;le  .satire  mentionahle. 
Tlu'  hist(»ry  of  the  book  has  been  stranj^e  to  the  last  de<::ree  of 
absurdity.  Its  abundant,  most  reticent,  and  overwhelming 
drollery  innH)scd  not  only  on  numbers  in  its  own  day — lhasmus 
relates,  “A  Dominican  friar  bought  a  great  many  copies  of  the 
“  work  to  present  to  his  superiors,  under  the  belief  that  it  had 
“  Ihvii  written  in  |>raise  of  their  order.'’  I  bit,  even  a])proaching 
our  own  times.  Sir  William  Hamilton  gives  many  illustrations  of 
the  strange  wav  in  which  the  intentions  of  the  book  had  been 
luisconceiviHl.  We  are  surprised  that  our  author  has  not  given 
to  his  readers  some  (piotations  from  this  book  of  amazing  jests, 
with  its  st»)ries  i)f  apot  ryphal  .saints  and  imaginary  relics,  and 
shafts  of  real  irony  u|)ou  the  mendicant  orders  and  their  old 
scholarship.  That  lH>ok  had  much  to  do  with  creating  the 
opinion  which  brought  alnait  the  Reformation.  We  must  our- 
stdves  pre.sent  our  readers  with  a  quotation  or  two.  The 
tollowing  discussion  is,  however,  scarcely  a  caricature  : 

hen  I  first  set  out  for  the  Court  of  Rome,  you  told  nio  1  ou^ht  to 
write  to  you  often,  and  to  lay  Wfore  you  theological  (piestions,  which 
you  would  solve  In'tler  than  the  courtiers  here.  I  now  therefore  beg 
your  decision,  regarding  the  situation  of  one,  who  on  a  Friday,  or  other 
last  day,  has  eaten  an  egg  with  a  ehieken  in  it.  A  friend  of  mine  and 
1  wer*‘  lately  sitting  at  an  inn,  ami  eating  eggs,  I  opened  one  and  saw 
that  there  was  a  young  chicken  in  it.  So  I  showi'd  it  my  companion, 
and  he  said  “eat  it  as  fast  as  you  can,  lest  the  landlord  should  see  it: 
if  he  din's,  you  will  have  to  pay  him  for  a  pullet,  for  it  is  the  custom 
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here  to  pay  for  whatever  is  set  upon  the  table,  and  take  nothing  back. 
If  he  sees  there  is  a  young  pullet  in  the  egg,  he  will  say,  Pay  me  for  a 
pullet !  for  he  reckons  a  small  one  just  the  same  as  a  large  one.”  I  im¬ 
mediately  ate  up  the  egg  and  chicken  in  it,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  I 
recollected  it  \vas  Friday,  and  said  to  my  companion,  “you  have  made 
1110  coniiiiit  a  mortal  sin  in  eating  meat  on  a  fast  day.”  But  he  said  it 
was  not  a  mortal  sin,  and  that  it  did  not  amount  even  to  a  venial  sin ;  for 
that  the  chicken  was  not  considered  as  anything  more  than  an  egg,  till  it 
was  hatched,  “  So  it  is,”  said  he,  “  with  cheese,  in  which  there  are  a 
great  many  maggots,  and  so  with  clierries,  peas,  and  beans,  and  many 
other  things  which  are  nevertheless  oaten  on  fast  days,  and  even  on  the 
Vigils  of  the  Apostles.  And  the  landlords  are  great  rogues  for  saying 
they  are  meat,  which  they  do  to  get  more  money.”  Then  I  went  away, 
and  mused  upon  it,  and,  by  Heaven,  Master  Ortuinus,  I  am  much 
troubled  thereon,  and  know  not  how  it  beconieth  me  to  act.  If  1  go  to 
advise  with  one  of  ihe  people  about  the  Court,  1  know  they  have  no 
conscience.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  chickens  in  eggs  are  meat,  be- 
causti  the  substance  is  formed  and  fashioned  into  an  animal  body,  and 
has  the  vital  principle  ;  and  the  case  of  maggots  in  cheese,  &c.,  does  not 
apply,  for  maggots  are  considered  as  tish,  as  I  have  heard  from  a  phy¬ 
sician  who  was  an  excellent  naturalist.  I  beseech  you  most  earnestly 
to  answer  and  advise  me  touching  the  (piestion  proposed  ;  for  if  you  hold 
it  to  be  a  mortal  sin,  1  wish  to  procure  absolution  before  1  leave  for 
(lermany.  You  must  know  too  that  our  master  (of  arts).  Jacobus  de 
llochstrat,  has  got  a  thousand  tlorins,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  will 
win  his  cause,  and  that  the  devil  will  confound  that  John  Iteuchlin, 
and  all  other  poets  and  jurists  who  are  against  the  cliurch  of  Christ, 
that  is,  against  the  Theologians  on  whom  the  church  is  founded,  &c. 


And  again  the  ignorance  of  the  Jeanieil  opposers  of  the  revival 
of  classical  literature  is  thus  handled.  The  reader  will  observe, 
that  the  writer  has  oidy  made  liimself  the  owner  of  a  Jjatin 
version  of  Homer. 


^lost  excellent  sir,  as  you  are  disposed  to  oblige  me  and  do  me  kind¬ 
ness,  1  am  desirous  of  doing  all  1  can  in  return.  You  said  to  me  wlien 
W’e  ])arted,  “Oh  Peter,  when  you  get  to  Koine,  see  if  there  be  any  new 
books,  and  send  me  some.”  Here  then  I  send  you  one  just  printed,  and  as 
you  are  a  poet,  I  think  you  may  derive  advantage  from  it ;  for  I  lately 
heard  from  a  Notary,  who  ought  to  know  all  these  things,  that  this  hook 
is  the  fountain  of  poetry,  and  that  the  author,  wdio  is  called  Homer,  is  the 
latluT  of  all  poets,  iind  lie  said  there  was  anotlier  Homer  in  (ireek  ;  th(*n  I 
answered,  “what  have  1  to  do  with  Creek?  the  Latin  one  is  better,  for 
1  want  to  send  it  to  Germany  to  M.  Ortuinus,  w  ho  has  no  idea  of  these 
Greek  fancies.”  Then  I  asked  him  what  there  w'as  in  the  book,  and 
he  said  it  treats  of  some  men  w  lio  are  called  Greeks,  w  ho  fought  with 
other  men  who  are  called  'IVojans,  of  whom  indec'd  1  had  heard  before. 
Now  these  Trojans  had  a  great  city,  and  the  Greeks  besieged  it  full  ten 
years.  Then  the  Trojans  sometimes  sallied  out  and  fought  with  them 
in  good  earnest,  and  they  killed  one  another  in  a  wonderful  manner,  so 
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that  the  plain  Bwam  witli  blootl,  and  there  was  a  certain  water  that  w  as 
stained  with  it,  and  it  was  so  red  that  it  tlow’od  like  a  stream  of  blood  : 
and  a  shout  wjis  heard  in  tlie  sky,  and  a  certain  man  threw  a  stone 
which  twelve  men  could  not  lift,  and  a  horse  spoke  and  prophesied : 
lint  1  don’t  believe  a  word  of  such  thinjjs,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
impossible,  but  I  don’t  know  how  far  the  book  is  authentic.  Tray 
write  to  me  about  it,  and  let  me  know'  what  you  think,  i'arewcll  : 
written  from  Jtome. 


There  was  no  want  of  sense  at  Rome  as  to  the  nieaninp^of  the 
liook  ;  Krasmus  in  a  very  s|H‘e(ly  fashion  cleared  hinisidf  of  tlie 
p:iiilt  ;  for  a  hull  was  issued  ordorinp;  the  hurning  of  the  hook, 
ami  tiio  author  too,  wlien  he  should  he  discovered.  Fortunately 
he  was  not  diseovered  until  he  had  luvn  long  heyond  the  reach 
of  th(*  l’o]>es.  1 1  lit  ten  visited  Italy,  satv  Rome  during  the 
]>eri<Ml  of  the  utmost  dt‘gradation  of  the  Papacy.  He  retuiiK'd 
iioim*,  swearing  in  his  lieart  an  eternal  hatred,  and  ei'ascdess 
war  against  Papal  tyranny  and  corruption.  Rut  his  residence 
in  Italy  was  not  without  rt'sults  to  himself.  One  day  at  Viti'rho, 
he  lieard  five  I'naielimen  seofling  at  Ids  sovereign  the  Fmperor 
Maximilian ;  he  interfensl  to  defend  his  sovereign,  the  five 
Frenchmen  tliretv  themselves  nj)on  him  at  once  ;  unexpectedly, 
in  the  iniirm  man,  they  found  their  match;  he  killed  one,  and 
]>ut  the  others  to  flight.  When  therefore  lie  left  Italy,  tlie 
lhn]H‘ror  who  first  heard  of  Hutten’s  exploits,  knighted  him, 
and  Ix'stowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Im])(‘rial  Poet  and  Orator. 
Tlie  laurel  crown  was  woven  hv  the  hands  of  the  heautiful 
Foiistanee,  called  the  “  Pearl  of  Augshurg.”  It  is  a  (pu'stion  of 
history,  whether  it  W'as  jilaeed  on  his  head  hy  the  “  IVarl”  or  hy 
the  1'hnpi‘ror  ;  and  his  father,  who  had  east  him  out  from  tlie 
family,  w'as  converted  to  the  Ix'lief  that  his  son  was  sometldng 
after  all.  In  the  midst  of  liis  fame,  and  ])ow'er  over  opinion,  it 
is  enrioiis  and  interesting  to  notice,  that  Ulrich,  like  so  many 
in  our  own  times,  carried  ahont  with  him  a  heart  ill  at  ease. 
His  success  in  life  wakened  in  him  the  dream  of  peaceful 
domestic  existence;  the  lunipinoss  of  whieli  he  dreamed  w’as 
repose  hi'sido  a  heloved  wdfe.  Such  repose  he  was  destined 
never  to  know  ;  his  whole  life  was  a  struggle  against  religious 
and  |)olitieal  ahusi's;  against  persecution,  desertion  and  disease ; 
and,  as  onr  readers  know,  his  way  was  not  very  long  helore  ho 
found  the  homo  of  the  tomh. 


“  1  have  a  strong;  desire  for  repose,”  he  W'ritcs  to  his  friend  Piscator, 
and  some  (lay  I  shall  satisfy  it.  lUit  in  order  to  do  so,  I  must  have 
a  wile.  \ oil  know  my  disposition;  I  cannot  live  alone.  1  must 
have  some  one  near  me  witli  whom  I  can  unbend  from  my  cares 
and  my  toils,  with  whom  I  can  laugh,  play,  converse  gaily,  and 
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forget  the  bitternes!^  of  my  soul,  the  griefs  of  my  heart.  Get  me  a 
wife,  then,  dear  Frederick  ;  and,  that  you  may  know  what  kind  of  wife 
I  desire,  she  must  be  young,  handsome,  well  educated,  and  modest ; 
she  must  have  a  competence,  though  not  a  fortune :  upon  riches  I  do 
not  much  insist.  As  to  her  birth,  the  wife  of  llutten  will  always  be 
sutliciently  noble.”  lUit  he  was  never  destined  to  enjoy  that  happiness 
of  which  he  dreamed — repose  beside  a  beloved  wife.  He  was  born 
for  strife;  he  fullilled  his  destiny,  and  found  repose  in  the  tomb. 

It  has  boon  said,  tlio  building;  of  St.  Potor’s  cost  Romo  what 
the  building  of  Vorsaillos  cost  F ranco,  a  Revolution.  By  each 
Revolution  an  absolute  monarohy  was  overthrown.  St.  IVtoFs 
was  roared  by  the  sale  of  indulgoncos,  and  the  whole  soul  of 
Hutton  rose  in  revolt  against  the  enormous  abuses  to  which 
this  led. 

lie  published  the  Trias  Roaiana;  this  was  the  result  of  his  visit 
to  Romo,  and  contains  things  which  must  have  boon  very 
unpalatable.  He  says: — 

** Three  things  maintain  the  renown  of  Rome:  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  relics,  and  indulgences.  Three  things  are  brought  from 
Rome  by  those  w^ho  go  there :  a  bad  conscience,  a  spoiled  stomach, 
an  empty  purse.  Three  things  are  not  to  be  found  at  Rome  :  con¬ 
science,  religion,  truth.  The  Romans  langli  at  three  things:  the  virtue 
of  their  ancestors,  the  Papacy  of  St.  Peter,  the  last  judgment.  Three 
things  abound  at  Rome :  poison,  antiquities,  empty  jdaces.  Three 
things  are  entirely  wanting:  simplicity,  moderation,  and  loyalty.  The 
Romans  sell  three  things  ])uhlicly :  Christ,  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and 
women.  Of  three  things  they  havm  a  horror  :  ageinu’al  council,  church 
reform,  and  the  progress  of  enlightenment.  Tliree  things  may  cure 
Pome  of  all  her  vices:  the  disa}>pearence  of  superstition,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Romish  form  of  worship,  and  a  revolution  of  her  entire 
organization.  Three  things  are  highly  pri/aul  at  Rome:  beautiful 
women,  handsome  houses,  and  ])apal  bulls.  Three  things  are  common 
at  Rome  :  ])leasure,  luxury,  and  judde.  The  ])Oor  (jat  three  things: 
cabbages,  onions,  and  garlic.  And  the  rich  ?  The  sweat  of  the  j)oor, 
swindled  wealth,  and  the  spoils  of  Christendom.  Rome  possesses  three 
sorts  of  citizens :  Simon  the  Magician,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  people 
of  Gomorrah.  The  cardinals  drag  three  trains  behind  them  :  one  at 
th  eir  robes;  another,  a  band  of  thieves,  assassins,  and  rulHans;  the 
thinl,  their  pardons  and  dispensations  with  which  the)*  sweep  up  every¬ 
thing.  Three  things  never  satiate  the  Romans  :  the  pallmmy  the 
pontificial  months,  and  the  annats. 

“ 'I’hree  things  are  incessantly  going  on  at  Rome,  and  never  finished  : 
the  canonization  of  saints,  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  war  against 
the  Turks.  Of  three  things  it  is  forbidden  to  speak  ill:  the  Pope,  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  impiety.  Three  classes  of  people  bear  rule  at  Rome: 
ruttiuns,  courtesans,  and  usurers.  Three  things  are  pompously  appa¬ 
relled  :  prelates,  mules,  and  women  of  the  town.  Of  three  things  they 
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boast  at  Rome,  although  they  jmssoss  them  not:  piety,  faith,  and 
innocence.  And  thrwi  things  exist,  of  which  they  boast  not :  tratHc  in 
oftices,  the  venality  of  justice,  and  treachery  in  friendship.  To  his  two 
swords,  the  Poi»e  mlds  a  third,  with  which  he  shears  his  flock  and  flays 
them  tdl  the  blood  flows. 

“  Such  is  the  imjaire  source  from  wliich  a  flood  of  corrn])tion  and 
misery  has  flowed  down  upon  every  nation ;  and  will  not  all  the  na¬ 
tions  understand  that  it  must  be  stopjK'd  up  ?  Will  they  not  come  by 
land  and  sea  with  tire  and  sword  y  ()h,  Rome  !  all  ('hristendom  has 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  thee;  what  thou  dost  appears  to  all  honourable  and 
lawful.  It  is  on  this  account  that  thy  corruption  has  tainted  every¬ 
thing.  Thou  hast  gathered  together,  as  in  a  reservoir,  the  spoils  of  an 
entire  universe  ;  and  thou  hast  given  them  to  be  consumed  by  a  crowd 
of  ])arusites.  First  they  have  drained  our  blood,  then  they  have  eaten 
our  flesh  ;  now  they  have  come  to  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  and  still 
th(‘y  are  not  satiated  !  And  yet  the  (Jermans  would  hesitate  tt)  have 
n*course  to  arms  I  'fhesi*  are  the  spoilers  of  our  country:  we  defray 
the  (‘Xpens(*  of  all  their  vices.  Witli  tin*  money  of  which  they  plunder 
us,  they  maintain  their  dogs,  their  horst's,  their  mistresses.  W’l*  pay  for 
the  purple  that  clothes  them,  for  the  marble  palaces  in  which  they 
dwell.  And  now  they  thieaten,  tlnw  insult  us;  they  forbid  ustohesi- 
tate,  to  murmur  at  their  intolerable  exactions.  Thtw  wish,  along  with 
our  money,  our  shame  and  our  smiles.  W  hen  shall  we  have  eyes  to 
st'c  our  humiliation  and  our  ruin,  ami  arms  to  avenge  them 

This  work  priKlueed  an  iinineiise  sensation,  at  the  time;  it 
brought  down  mHUi  him  the  fulminatlonsof  the  Pope.  Tlic  “Trias 
Kiunana^*  was  a  plain  straightforward  affair,  as  our  extracts 
have  shown.  There  was  no  possibility  of  any  mistake  here,  as 
in  the  (Kpistida*).  e  might  suj)pose  tliat  Edmond  About  liad 
read  and  eonstrueted  some  of  his  vigorous  pam])lilets  up(Ui  it 
as  a  iiKHhd.  This  work  was  publislu'd  in  tlie  paternal  eastle  of 
St(‘ek«‘llH*rg.  The  Pope  called  on  the  Archbishop  of  ^layence, 
to  ]>unisli  the  instdeiice  of  a  certain  JIutten  ;  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  pndiihited  “  the  reading 
of  the  writings  of  llutten,  and  other  sucli  fellows;”  “a  hit,” 
saitl  Eutlu'r,  “  at  me.”  For  a  short  time  he  found  an  abode  at 
the  court  of  Pharles  V.  during  the  brief  jKU’iod  wlu'ii  tlie 
conduct  of  the  Em]H'ror  to  Luther,  and  the  Pelbrniation,  seemed 
hovering  in  the  halanee ;  this  however,  was  for  hut  a  very  short 
tinu'.  ke  was  in  danger,  and  comptdh'd  to  flv  to  his 

friend  Siekingim  in  the  castle  of  Ehernhurg.  As  Luthiu*  found 
his  retreat  in  the  \\  art  burg,  and  did  his  work  there,  so  I  Iricli 
did  his  work  nobly  in  his  castle  retreat.  His  letter  to  Frederick 
of  Saxiuiy,  and  to  the  md)les  and  j)eo])le  of  (iermany,  had  a 
(liH'idtHl  erit'ct  ujHui  the  march  of  luitional  o])inions.  lie  justi- 
tiinl  Huss  ;  he  justified  the  blind  giant  of  the  Hohemian  Keibrni- 
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ation,  Ziska  ;  and  with  Luther  he  became  increasingly  intimate, 
lie  wrote  a  well-known  and  beautiful  letter  addressed  to  his 
“dearest  brother  and  friend,  Martin  Luther,  the  invincihlo 
“  herald  of  the  word  of  God.^*  lie  did  not  admit  all  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  ;  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  a  much 
freer,  and  less  dogmatic,  mind,  but  he  said  “  1  accept  the  title 
“of  Lutheran,  in  order  that  they  may  know  tliat  I  am  ever 
“faithful  to  the  cause  ol  truth  and  liberty.’^  Then  came  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  of  which  the  present  author  giyes  a  yery  yiyid 
picture.  We  shall  present  an  extract  or  two. 


But  in  Germany,  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  Diet.  They 
feared  its  o{)po8ition  ;  because,  for  a  century  past,  it  liad  never  assem¬ 
bled  without  directing  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Churcli  remon¬ 
strances,  which  were  always  useless,  but  whose  energy  was  constantly 
increasing.  They  wd^dicd  to  inakti  short  work  of  the  matter.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  day,  when  a  tournament  had  been  announced,  and  all  the 
preparations  made,  the  Kmpc'ror  suddenly  summoned  the  ])iinc('S 
together,  and  rea<l  to  them  tlie  bull  against  butlicr,  and  tin;  edict  which 
was  to  ])Ut  it  into  execution.  We  may  imagine  the  excitement  which 
this  unexp(‘ctcd  procet'ding  j)roduccd  among  the  assemblage*.  The 
Emperor  wished  immediately  to  ])ublish  the  edict,  according  to  the 
advice  of  the  theologians,  Aleander  and  Eck.  “He  is  condemned,’^ 
said  they  ;  “  w  hat  further  is  reipiircd  :  “  Jhit  the  Diet  w  as  more  dilH- 
cidt  to  satisfy.  Although,  perhaps,  the  majority  w'cre  not  opposed 
to  the  condemnation,  they  felt  strongly  that  that  condemnation,  pro- 
nounc(‘d  in  tlic  absence  of  Luther,  and  without  his  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  defending  himself,  would  be  an  outrage  to  the  public 
conscience.  Tliey  demanded  tliat  Lutlier  should  be  cited,  that  ho 
should  have  a  safe-conduct,  that  he  should  be  heard ;  declaring,  besides, 
that  they  would  accept  the  edict  if  Luther  p(*rsist(‘d,  not  in  his  attacks 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  (on  that  point  all  were  agreed 
with  him),  but  “in  his  doctrines,  contrary  to  the  faith  which  our 
fathers  and  ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us.” 

The  citation  was  given  with  this  understanding,  and  an  imperial 
herald  repaired  to  Wittemberg  to  seek  Luther.  Many  hoped  that  that 
great  man  w  ould  retract,  that  he  would  content  himself  w  ith  insisting 
on  the  reformation  of  the  church,  so  jiopular  in  Germany,  and  in  fact 
so  generally  desired.  But  Luther  had  oth(*r  designs  :  no  consideration, 
no  seduction,  no  jiersonal  f(‘ar,  could  make  him  desert  what  lie  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  truth. 

He  set  out  immediately  in  a  carriage,  with  which  the  towm  of 
Wittemberg  furnished  him.  By  the  way,  he  could  read  on  all  the  w'alls 
the  imperial  mandate  which  condemned  his  books.  This  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  ap])rehension ;  and  the  imjierial  herald  himself, 
distrusting  the  safe-conduct,  asked  him  at  Weimar,  whether  he  would 
not  desire  to  return.  At  the  lirst  halting-place,  a  councillor  of  his 
patron,  the  Elector  of  Eaxoiiy,  came  to  him  to  say,  that  it  w’ould  be 
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iK'tUT  for  him  not  to  go  farther,  as  he  run  the  risk  of  experiencing  the 
fate  of  lluss.  To  all  wliich  the  Reformer  replied,  ‘‘  Hiiss  has  perished, 
hut  not  the  truth.  I  shall  go,  if  1  should  have  against  me  as  many 
devils  as  tln*re  are  tiles  on  tlie  house-tops  of  Worms  !  ’’ 

On  Thursday,  the  Kith  April,  1 ')21,  at  mid-day,  the  warden  of  the 
gate-tower  so\inderl  the  trump(‘t,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Luther. 
The  crowd  threw  itself  upon  his  ])ath.  He  sat  in  his  carriage  hare- 
heade<i,  and  in  his  monkish  drc'ss;  hefort^  him  rode  the  imperial  herald 
with  his  tabard,  embroidered  with  the  imperial  eagle,  lianging  over  his 
arm.  laither  contemplated  the  excited,  agitated  crowd  with  a  serene 
countenance.  He  read  in  all  eyes  sympathy  for  his  cause  ;  his  courage 
rose  to  c.outi<lence ;  and  when  he  descended  from  his  carriage,  he  cried, 
“  (lod  will  be  with  me.” 

On  the  morrow,  he  was  summoned  h('fore  the  Diet.  The  assembly 
was  numerous  and  sphmdid.  The  Ein]»eror,  surrounded  by  six  (‘lectors, 
by  all  the  lay  and  (’cclesiastical  princes,  by  the  deputies  from  the 
cities,  and  by  the  most  illustrious  (\aptains  and  (councillors,  (‘Xp(‘ct(‘d 
Luth(‘r  with  visible  curiosity.  At  the  sight  of  so  magnitieeut  an  assem¬ 
blage  the  poor  monk  could  not  master  his  emotion.  He  spoke  in  a 
low,  sutfocatecl,  almost  uniutellgible  voice :  many  l)(‘lieved  that  ho  was 
territi(‘d.  Ho  was  askc<l  if  he  was  willing  to  defend  all  that  was  found 
in  his  books,  or  to  retract  something.  He  demanded  delay  for  retlec- 
tion.  He  was  granted  twenty-four  hours. 

Next  day  he  again  appeared.  It  was  late;  night  had  falhm;  the 
torches  w(*re  light('d.  The  assembly  was  still  more  numerous  than  on 
the  previous  occtision  ;  and  the  concourse  of  people  was  so  great,  that 
the  princes  scarcely  found  room  to  seat  themselves.  Rut  now  Luther 
was  mast(‘r  of  himsedf :  his  conscience  gave  him  courage  to  raise  his 
head  in  the  ]>reseuce  of  those  princ(‘S  before  whom  all  bent  the  knee; 
he,  t«>o,  felt  himself  a  power,  and  dcsiivd  to  honour  by  his  attitude 
the  truth,  of  which  he  was  the  organ.  There  was  no  long(*r  any 
tnuuhiing  in  his  voice,  any  hesitation  in  his  answers.  When  tlu'y 
n'p('at('«l  the  (pmstion  of  the  previous  day,  he  n'jdicd  iii  a  firm,  manly 
voice,  (‘Very where  audible.  He  divided  his  hooks  into  books  of  doc¬ 
trine,  hooks  against  the  ahus(‘s  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  polemical 
IxKiks.  “  To  retract  the  first  is  impossible,  since  the  hull  itself  finds 
much  that  is  good  in  them  ;  to  retract  the  second,  would  bo  to  furnish 
the  Romanists  with  the  means  of  completely  crushing  Germany ;  to 
H'tract  the  third,  would  he  to  rn(‘ourage  my  adversaries  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  truth.”  The  ofiicial  of  Treves  urged  him  not  to  refuse 
all  retractation.  “  It  .\rius,”  he  said,  “  had  retracted  eertain  errors,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  burn  his  good  books  with  his  had 
OIK'S  :  they  would  find  means  to  save  his  works,  if  he  consented  to  ex¬ 
punge  what  had  been  condemiu'd  by  the  Council  of  Constance.”  e 
see  that  (icrmany  willingly  subordinated  the  infallibility  of  the  Pojie  to 
that  ot  councils.  Rut  I.uther  helievcil  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  otlu'r. 
Hr  nnsw(’r«‘d,  “  council  also  may  err.”  And,  upon  this  being  denied 
by  the  official,  he  offered  to  prove  that  councils  might  err,  and  had 
errcvl.  They  did  not  wish  to  begin  that  debate.  The  official  demanded, 
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for  the  last  time,  of  Luther,  if  he  was  willing  to  maintain  all  that  was 
in  his  books,  or  to  retract  their  contents,  wholly  or  partially  ;  sternly 
declaring  to  him,  that  if  he  declined  all  retractation,  the  Ein|»ire  would 
know  how  to  treat  an  obstinate  heretic.  Luther  had  expected,  and  was 
prepared  for,  a  discussion,  a  refutation;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  sole 
(piestion  lay  between  his  condemning  himself  or  being  condemned,  his 
noble  heart  became  only  the  more  determined.  He  re])lied  calmly. 
If  1  am  not  convicted  of  error  bv  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1 
cannot,  and  I  will  not  retract :  my  conscience  is  bound  by  the  word  of 
God.  by  that  1  hold  ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  May  God  help  me. 
Amen.” 


The  spectacle  of  that  noble  attitude  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  all 
Germany.  She  felt  that  she  had  a  worthy  representative  in  her  apos¬ 
tle.  Her  warriors  admired  his  courage.  When  he  entenal  the  hall  of 
the  Diet,  the  veteran  Freundsberg  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  in  token 
of  sympathy.  During  the  sitting,  the  brave  Kric  of  Brunswick,  seeing 
him  stilled  by  the  beat,  brought  him  beer  in  a  silver  cup.  When  he 
went  out,  he  heard  a  voice  extdaiming,  “  Dlesscd  be  the  mother  who 


bore  thee  !  ”  The  ])rinces  visit(‘d  and  conversed  familiarly  with  him  in 


his  retirement.  Klsewhere,  the  opjmsition  assumed  a  more  menacing 
aspect.  lUllets  were  found  in  the  Emperor’s  apartments  bearing  this 
inscription:  “  Woe  to  the  country  whose  king  is  a  child.”  l^lacards 
on  the  walls  of  the  town,  announced  to  the  Romanists  that  100  knights 


were  leagued  against  them  for  the  defence  of  oppressed  honour  and 
law,  and  the  just  cause  of  Luther.  “I  write  badly,  but  I  act  Avith 
vigour.  I  have  8000  men  at  my  back !  Jiiindschuh  !  litmdschuh 
That  formidable  w’ar-cry  of  the  Swabian  peasants  w’as  recalled.  Re¬ 
sounding  at  that  place,  at  that  moment,  it  seemed  to  announce  the 
alliance  of  the  knights  and  of  the  peasantry  in  favour  of  reform, — an 
alliance  olten  attempted,  never  realized.  The  courtiers  felt  themselves 
ill  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  a  population  so  violently  excit(‘d.  The  wisest 
among  them  still  wished  to  attempt  a  compromise.  Also,  wdien  the 
Emperor  proposed  directly  to  the  Diet  to  treat  Luther  as  a  convicted 
heretic,  the  Diet  demanded  a  delay  of  some  days.  These  wa*re  em¬ 
ployed  in  bringing  all  means  to  bear  upon  TiUther.  'I’hey  entreated 
him  to  retract  at  least  his  o])inions  u])on  councils,  and  to  acc(*pt  the 
Emperor  and  the  Diet  as  judg<‘S  of  his  doctrine.  To  the  tirst  proposal 
he  answered,  “  Yes,  Huss  has  been  unjustly  condemned ;”  to  the  second, 
“I  cannot  accept  men  for  judg(‘s  of  the  word  of  God.”  Nothing  could 
shake  his  resolution,  and  he  departed,  leaving  the  Diet  in  the  most 
violent  agitation. 

Charles  Y.,  as  w’o  know’,  sacrificed  Lutlier  to  the  Pope  ;  and 
regretted  ever  afterw'ards  that  ho  did  not  sacrifice  him  to  the 
Haines.  lIutteiFs  last  days  w’ore  spent  W’ith  Sickingen — they 
were  spent  in  ])overty.  Upon  the  death  of  that  gnait  soldier, 
he  fled  with  (Ecolanipadius  to  Switzerland.  }Ie  refused  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  four  hundred  crowns  offered  him  by  Francis  L,  with  a 
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of  olioosiii^  his  place  of  residence  ;  lie  was  an  enemy  of 
Charles  V.,  and  liis  noble  send  recoiled,  even  in  his  distress,  from 
the  thought  of  riTeivinga  pension  from  the  enemy  of  his  enemy. 
Ho  was  warmly  welcomed  at  llasle,  the  council  and  the  whole 
|H»pulation  throngtHl  round  tlie  unfortunate  hero,  llis  old  friend 
Krasinus  shrank  from  him,  his  timid  soul  always  trimming  to 
tlie  strongest,  and  Hut  ten  was  eventually  requested  to  leave  the 
city  ;  he  repaired  to  Mulhausen,  and  there,  on  the  12tli  of  March, 
lodd,  assisted  in  the  solemn  public  sui)pression  of  the  raj)al  au¬ 
thority  in  that  city.  Again,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  tly,  and 
he  took  refuge  at  Zurich  with  Zwingli. 

“  Is  thi>«,”  writes  Zwiiigli  to  rirekheiiner,  “your  terrible  llutteii, 
that  <le^tn>yer,  that  eoiKjiieror !  lie  u  ho  belmves  with  such  sweetness 
lowunls  his  friends,  towanls  little  cdiildren,  towards  the  hunihlest  of 
mi  ll !  How  can  we  believe  that  a  tongue  so  uiniable  has  raised  up  such 
a  tempest  I  ’’ 

He  had  reaclu'd  the  jilace  of  his  grave.  On  the  2bth  of 
August,  bVJ  l,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  in  the  most  complete  des¬ 
titution,  died  this  glorious  hero.  Zwingli  had  sent  him  to  the 
little  island  of  rifnau,  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  clergyman, 
who  understood  medicine,  and  in  that  green  island  he  was  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  Alps,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich.  There  is  no  monument  over  his  grave,  and  the  spot 
wht*n‘  the  strong  soldier  rests,  wlio  tied  from  the  monastery,  in 
his  boyho«*d,  ratlnu'  than  Ih‘  a  monk,  and  spent  his  life  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  (‘rush  the  monastic  system,  now  belongs  to  tlie  con¬ 
vent  of  Linsi(‘d(dn. 


THK  HACKS  OK  KriiOPK.^ 

AV  1  ril  all  Dr.  l.athjim^s  knowliHlge  of  ethnological  science, 
*  we  ivally  (h'spair  of  obtaining  from  him,  any  one  work 
upon  till' suiijiH't,  which  will  ])ermit  us  tori'gard  him  as  occupying 
the  same  important  position  as  that  occupied  by  Dr.  Kritchanl. 

*1.  The  XatiouaUtie^  of  Europe,  liy  U.G.  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.ll.S., 
&o.  Ill  ‘J  vols.  Luidon:  W.  H.  Alhui  and  Co. 

2.  The  liticen  of  the  Old  World;  a  Manml  of  Ethnology,  lly  Charles  A. 
ltrai‘(‘.  Author  of  “Home  Life  in  Germany,*’  “Norse  Folk.” 
Ixindon :  John  Murray. 
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\)r.  lintham  is,  perhaps,  our  greatest  and  most  entliusiastie  living 
etlinologist.  liis  works,  if*  gathen'd  together,  would  crowd  a 
tolerahly  sized  shelf*  in  a  lihrarv  ;  but  he  repeats  himself*  so 
frequently,  his  writings,  and  even  his  speculations,  are  so 
broken  and  fragmentary,  that  a  reader  must  he  a  devoted 
lover  of  the  science  to  peruse  them  with  much  interest. 
Pertinaciously  adhering  to  a  kind  of  logical  formula,  in  his 
mode  of  stating  his  facts  and  inferences,  the  style  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  hooks  are  yet  strangely  wanting  in  symmetry  and 
arrangement ;  a  trulv  valuable  service  would  he  rendered  to 
ethnology,  if  all  his  writings  coidd  be  condensed  and  arranged 
into  some  such  work  as  the  noble  book  of  Dr.  Pritchard;  hut 
we  question  whether  Dr.  Tjatham  himself  could  perform  this 
task  :  he  is  a  most  inq)ortant  writer  ;  his  soul  is  thoroughly  in 
his  scii'nce;  he  is  invaluable  for  the  suggestions  and  hints  he 
oilers  and  for  the  shrewd  distinctions  he  draws;  meantime,  he  is 
often  provokingly  hair-splitting,  and  carries  logical  formulary 
and  analysis  to  a  degree,  trequently  beyond  patic'iice  ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  dillicidt  to  tell  what  is  the  intention  of  mucli  of  the 
dis(*ussion  :  r(*ading  his  hooks  is  like  taking  a  walk  with  a 
well-informed  companion  ;  wc  don’t  know  where  he  is  taking 
us,  hut  wc  are  thankful  for  the  numerous  fine  views  he  <q)ens 
out  to  us,  and  the  lovely  pebbles,  or  stones,  fossils,  or  shells,  he 
picks  up  for  us  on  the  way.  In  the  two  volumes  before  us  we 
have  another  contribution,  full  of  every  variety  of  learning 
hearing  upon  the  subject  ;  full  of  much  that  is  both  interesting 
and  curious,  and  which  readers  in  this  department  will  turn 
t)ver  with  feelings  of  pleasure ;  hut  oj)en,  also,  to  all  the  graver 
exce])tions  we  have  mentioiK'd.  The  price  of  the  hook  is  high, and 
to  those  whose  pockets  are  not  of  the  dee]K'st,  or  best  furnished, 
it  is  somewhat  tantalizing  to  find  how  much  of  it,  in  tact,  is  to 
he  found  in  Dr.  Ijalham’s  previous  writings — ‘The  Mthnology 
of  Europe;’  ‘  Descriptive  Pthnology,’  i^e.,i.V:(‘.  Thinking  so  highly 
of  Dr.  liatham  as  we  do,  and  ftH'ling  also  so  grateful  as  we  do 
to  liim  for  his  great  qualifications,  and  great  services  to  this 
new  and  most  entertaining,  and,  in  some  respects,  most  sid)lime 
of  studies,  we  wish  he  would  affix  his  name  to  some  work  really 
worthy  of  himself*.  1 1  is  refinements  are  sometimes  most  fasti¬ 
dious,  and  worthy  of  the  most  (ierman  of  (irermans  ;  hut  we 
are  always  willing  to  rc'ceive  a  score  of*  these,  for  the  great 
value  and  insight  of  one.  llis  aphorisms  are  friMpiently  very 
suggestive  ;  while  true  also  to  the  method  in  which  he  works, 
he  frequentlv  drifts  into  his  hooks  material  with  which  we  are 
well  acquainted,  and  which  calls  the  mirnl  away  from  the  patli 
of  his  own  argument;  thus,  we  have  described  tlie  National¬ 
ities  of  Kuro])e.”  The  interest  of  the  work  will  he  found  prin- 
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cipallv  by  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  subject  from  the 
ethnolopsl’s  stand-jx)int  ;  and  no  such  book,  surely,  sliould  be 
jmblishixl  without  a  map.  An  ethnological  map  of  Eiu-ope 
would  have  been  a  rcal  enhancement  of  the  value  ol  the  volumes ; 
and,  |)t*rha|>s,  the  construction  of  it  might  have  given  to  the 
author  a  frame- work  of  system,  which,  as  we  have  said,  we  de¬ 
siderate  in  his  volumes.  As  it  is,  we  must  describe  them,  valu¬ 
able  as  they  are,  as  rather  an  index  to  the  study  on  which  they 
treat,  than  an  essiiy. 

Mr.  brack’s  lKK»k  is  an  American  reprint ;  it  apjxxirs  to  be 
ailmirably  compihxh  and  nally  supplies  a  want.  The  second 
and  thinl-rate  classes  of  labourers  in  ethnological  literature, 
Htxuii  to  exist  in  greater  abundance  among  our  American  cousins 
than  ourselves.  This  work  has  no  claim  to  originality  ;  it  is  a 
well,  we  should  siiy,  judiciously  executed  compilation;  the  list 
of  authorities  cited  is  most  copious  and  uselul,  to  readers  in  this 
department  ;  yet,  there  are  several  w'orks  omitted  which  would, 
we  believe,  if  know  n  to  Mr.  Ilrace,  have  modified  some  of  his 
opinions.  Tlie  work  is  not  free  from  a  certain  ])retentiousness 
in  its  a])pearance  ;  but  wo  believe  it  is  the  most  compact  and 
coinpn'hcnsive  little  volume  of  a  popular  kind  on  this  subject, 
and  including  the  latest  pieces  of  information  and  speculation 
in  circulation  amongst  *us. 

Such  w’orks  as  these  remind  us  of  our  ow’ii  interest  in  this 
science — the  youngest — the  most  uninfonned  and  nebulous, 
but  the  most  delight ful.  What  (piestions  are  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  varieties  of  the  races  of  men.  MTiat  do 
we  mean  by  varieties y*  In  the  ethnolojjical  sense  are  there 
three,  live,  or  a  hundred?  Are  there  varieties  at  all,  other 
than  those  wdiich  exist  in  a  kingdom  of  grasses,  or  a  race  of 
d<>gs?  Are  there,  or  are  there  not,  impassable  barriers,  over 
which  it  is  iin]H»ssil>le  for  one  race  to  pass  into  another? 
Have  we  magnitied  the  differences,  or  have  w’e  understated 
them  ?  The  reader  may  ]K'rhaps  remember  a  striking  passage 
in  the  first  volume  of  J)r.  Pritcliard’s  great  w’ork.  “  If  a 
“  jHM'Hon,*’  says  that  ])atriarch  of  ethnologic  studies,  “  previously 
“  unaw’ure  of  the  existence  of  such  diversities,  could  suddenly 
“  Ik'  made  a  sjx'ctator  of  the  various  appearances  wdiich  the 
“  trilies  ot  men  display  in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  it  caii- 
“  not  Ix'  doubted  that  he  would  experience  emotions  of  w’onder 
“  and  surprise.  If  such  a  person,  for  example,  after  surveying 
“  some  brilliant  ceremony  or  court-pageant  in  one  of  the 
“splendid  cities  of  huro]X',  w’cre  suddenly  carried  into  a  hamlet 
‘  in  Xcgroland,  at  the  hour  wdieu  the  sable  tribes  recreate  them¬ 
selves  w’ith  dancing  and  barbarous  music,  or  if  he  were 
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**  transported  to  the  saline  plains  over  which  bald  and  tawny 
“  ^longoliaiis  roam,  differing  but  little  in  hue  Iroin  the  yellow  soil 
“  of  their  steppes,  brightened  by  the  saffron  tiowers  of  the  iris 
“and  tulip; — if  he  were  placed  near  the  solitary  dens  of  the 
“  Ibishinen,  where  the  lean  and  hun^rv  savaire  crouches  in 
“  silence,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  wat(“hing  with  tixed  eyes  the 
“birds  that  enter  his  pit-fall,  or  the  inse(*ts  and  reptiles  which 
“  chance  may  bring  within  his  grasp  ; — if  he  were  carried  into 
“  the  midst  of  an  Australian  forest,  where  the  sipialid  compan- 
“  ions  of  kangaroos  may  be  seen  crawling  in  procession,  in 
“  imitation  of  quadruj)0(ls — would  the  spectator  of  such  ])heno- 
“mena  imagine  the  dilierent  grou])s  he  had  surveycnl  to  be  the 
“  offspring  of  one  family  ?  And  if  he  were  hnl  to  ado])t  tliat 
“  opinion,  how  would  he  attempt  to  account  l*or  the  striking 
“diversities  in  their  aspect  and  manner  of  existence?'^  These 
arc  the  (juestions  which  meet  the  student,  and  which  all  his 
iiKpiiries  are  intended  to  solve.  Can  man  be  the  same  ? 
Looking  at  the  varying  tribes,  man  alone  of  all  living  animals 
is  found  in  every  climate — the  same  in  every  zone.  Can  he  yet 
bo  the  same?  The  Esipiimaux,  who  burrows  in  his  cave  of 
northern  ice  and  lives  through  his  round  of  monotonous  lK‘ing 


on  the  blubber  of  whales  and  sperm  oil,  and  sears  flesh  ;  the 
luxurious  dweller  in  the  Eastern  harem,  reposing  on  his  rich 
carpets  and  silks,  and  cushions  of  down;  the  Numidian,  who 
pursues  the  lion  through  the  desert ;  the  wild  llushman,  living 
in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  African  wilderness,  feasting  him¬ 
self  on  nauseous  and  unsightly  reptiles,  the  slug,  the  snail,  the 
snake  ;  the  delicate  Hindoo,  who  fears  to  tread  upon  a  worm  ; 
the  Moor  of  Ancient  S])ain,  the  founder  of  the  Alliamlmi ;  the 
sharpener  of  the  tine  Damascus  blade ;  the  fashioner  of  the 
ricli  hanging  of  Damascus;  or,  limiting  our  investigations  to 
Europe,  can  all  these  be  one  ?  Could  we  ])ass  from  the  throng¬ 
ing  crowds  of  one  of  our  most  splendid  cities,  from  the  ]M)mp  of 
some  great  procession,  to  the  region  of  the  Tiaplander,  how  wide 
the  difference;  the  difference  between  the  Ifun  and  the  French¬ 
man,  between  the  Iberic  Spaniard  and  the  Austrian,  between 
the  Pruss  and  the  Italian  ;  how  great  the  difference  l)etween 
the  life  of  Paris  cafes  and  restaurants,  the  magic  of  the 
Poulevards,  and  the  life  of  the  Englishman  of  the  ])rovinces. 


alive  and  active  to  know  the  whole  life  of  his  land  ;  the  difference 
l)etween  the  Frenchman  with  a  Hower  in  his  button-hole,  onlv 
determined  for  a  dance  on  the  banks  of  the  Si'ine  at  some 
village  feast,  and  the  simple  life  of  some  Gennan  village.  Is 
this  difference  circumstantial  or  organic?  Is  it  arbitrary  or  is 
it  occasional  ? 
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Ajjain,  what  Ls  the  eoiiditioii  of  the  race  or  races  in 
f»ur  (lay  ‘f  Fre(iiientl}%  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ini- 
iiuMise  trilKvs  and  populations,  whose  existence  even  had  not 
Ihhui  dreamed  of,  have  sw('pt  forth  from  their  mountain  retreats, 
their  ste])p(‘s,  forests,  and  across  their  rivers,  and  have  broken 
up  the  landmarks  of  existing  civilizations — have  absorbed  the 
li«^ht  from  the  shrines  and  cities  they  overwhelmed,  and  have 
f(mnd(.‘d  new  orders  of  empire  and  of  t^overnment,  of  life  and 
of  law.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  and  the  ethnologist 
undertakes  and  conducts  it,  whether  there  are  any  indications 
at  present  in  the  world  of  such  undeveloped  peoples  and  races. 
Are  the  old  races,  which  have  dominated  the  world  so  long, 
in  process  of  decay  or  extinction  ?  Can  races  decay  and  bec'onie 
extinct ‘r  If  so,  where  are  the  new  ])eo])les  who  may  effect 


for  modern  civilization  what  tlie  vast  varieties  of  the  Teutonic 


])(M»ple  eliecti'd  lor  the  old — their  execution  and  tlieirtomb? 
\V(*  know  it  is  the  fashion  witli  31  r.  (’obdeii,  and  perhaps  with 
the  ITilitarian  Scliool  in  general,  to  laugh  at  all  sucli  (juestions. 
]N>lilieal  ccomnuists  rarely  care  for  the  problems  of  history,  and 
sehhuu  see  much  lu'Vond  the  imnu'diate  transactions  and 
bargains  of  trade  and  comnuure ;  the  ethnologist  imjuires 
whether  the  distinctions  between  men  and  men  result  altojjfether 
from  their  s(‘paration  by  mountain  chains  and  friths  and  seas; 
whether  thinv  is  not  something  real  and  individual,  although 
evi'ii  that  individuality  may  be  the  result  of  a  loiiir  course  of 
]>(*culiar  acclimatization  or  diet,  or  (*ertain  luqipy  contingincics 
of  hydn>graj)hy,  followi'd  by  emtain  conyeiiiences  for  education 
and  civilization,  at  last  creating  human  habit  and  charact(T 
Th  c  reader  will  remember  and  feel  the  truth  of  a  yery  ehupu'nt 
j)a‘isag('  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Arnold’s  ‘  Thucydich's,’  on  the 
intliuaice  of  the  sea  on  the  civilization  of  the  world.  “'Jhc 


boundless  and  unmanageable  mass  of  earth  ])resent('d  by  the 
continents  ol  Asia  and  Africa  has  caus(Hl  those  parts  of  the 
world,  which  started  the  (‘arliest  in  the  race  of  civilization,  to 
ri'inain  almost  at  the  point  from  whence  they  set  out  ;  while 
l,.uro|H‘  and  America,  penetrated  by  so  many  seas,  and  coin- 
muni(‘ated  with  them  by  so  many  riyers,  haye  bet'ii  subdued 
to  the  uses  ol  civilization,  and  have  ministered  with  an  ever¬ 
growing  j)ower  to  their  children’s  gn'atness.  AVell  imhvd 
might  tlu*  policy  ol  tlu'  old  priest-nobles  of  l^gypt  and  India 
endeayour  to  diyert  their  people  from  becoming  familiar  with 
the  sea,  and  represent  the  occupation  of  a  seaman  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  ])urity  of  the  highest  castes.  Well  might 
the  SjKirtan  aristiuTacy  dread  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manners,  and  complain  that  intercourse  with  foreigners  would 
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“  corrupt  tlicir  citizens,  and  induce  tlicni  to  forsake  the  institu- 
“  t ions  of  their  fathers.  Injustice  and  ij^norance  must  fall  if 
“the  li^ht  be  fairly  let  in  upon  them  :  evil  can  only  be  fully 
“  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  never  tasted  j>;ood.  The  sea 
“deserved  to  be  noted  by  the  old  aristocracies,  inasmuch  as  it 
“has  been  the  mightiest  instrument  in  the  civilization  of  man- 
“  kind.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  sky  is  covered  with 
“  clouds,  and  the  land  presents  one  cold,  blank,  and  lifeless 
“surface  of  snow,  how  refreshing  is  it  to  the  spirits  to  walk 
“  upon  the  shore,  and  to  enjoy  the  eternal  freshness  and  liveli- 
“  ness  of  the  ocean  !  hhen  so  in  the  deepest  winter  of  the 
“human  race,  when  the  earth  was  but  one  chilling  ex])anse 
“of  inactivity,  life  was  stirring  in  the  waters.  There 
“began  that  sj)irit  whose  genial  influence  has  now  reached 
“to  the  land,  has  broken  the  chains  of  winter,  and  covered 
“  the  face  of  the  earth  with  beauty. 

The  relation  of  peculiar  ideas  to  distinct  races  is  also  a  remark¬ 
able  chapter  in  this  study.  It  must  be  recollected  that  ideas  change 
the  character — the  whole  aspect  and  destiny  of  a  race  :  they  put 
it  under  new  conditions,  new  activities  and  res])onsibilities,  and 
the  ethnologist  inquires  whether  all  races  possess  the  power  to 
receive  certain  ideas;  for  instance,  whether  the  Eastern  and 
Asiatic  fatalists  possess  the  power  to  receive  the  idea  of  moral 
freedom,  involved  in  the  highest  conception  of  (’hristianity  ? 
He  will  not  allow  such  questions  to  embarrass  him  long.  These 
very  ideas,  so  discussed,  came  from  the  East ;  and  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  the  leading  thought  of  (niristianity  should  set'iii 
to  bo  more  in  harmony  with  Teutonic  development  than  with 
Syrian  stoicism;  thus  furnishing  another  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  Providence,  which,  when  it  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
doctrine,  called  forth  a  new  and  great  pc'ople  to  become  its 
heralds  and  apostles.  No  doubt  much  that  the  ethnologist 
suggests  and  discusses  aj)pears  to  be  of  a  hypothetical  charao 
ter,  and  the  su])position  that  there  should  be  any  absolute  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Erench  and  English  ideas  may  only  excite  in 
many  minds  a  sneer:  yet  so  it  certainly  seems,  that  a  class  of 
ideas  rules  a  race  in  one  latitude  and  region  which  is  al¬ 
together  unknown  and  incom])rehensible  in  another.  Celt  and 
Saxon  are  terms  so  indefinite  now,  excej)t  to  those  who  have 
travelled  along  with  the  successive  itcuns  ol*  ethnological  study, 
that  to  distinguish  or  classify  the  charact(*ristics  ol  (‘ach  race 
seems  ])erhaps  almost  impcutiiuait.  V(‘t.  who  can  doubt,  who 
reads  the  history  of  the  two  ])e(»])les,  that  the  Celtic  mind  is 
sensuous,  materialistic,  and  crouching  to  the  d(*spotism  of  great 
ideas  or  forms?  While  the  Saxon — the  Teutonic — mind  is 
sri’TF.MrjF.H. — vor.  v.  q 
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spiritual  and  conteinplativo,  it  is  tlic  "roat  shadow-painter  of 
Kiin>p(‘.  App(‘als  to  tlie  (Vltic  mind  are  best  understood  wlu'ii 
ap]M*alin^  tliroupli  the  eye.  The  Teutonic  mind  impivss(‘s 
tlirou^h  sound — sounds  make  ])ictures  to  tlie  eve.  All  tlie  <»’reat 
musicians  are  (f(‘rman,  and  if  France  is  not  a  nation  of  <;reat 
painters,  it  is  the  nation  of  the  very  hio^prost  of  hi^  ])ictures. 
Vemuation  is  Teutonic — admiration,  wonder,  is  Celtic.  The 
(Vltie  mind  does  not  detine  ju'operty ;  it  is  in  its  a(‘ti()n 
eommunistie.  1‘olitically,  it  mechanizes,  and  exhibits  theori(‘s 
and  marvels,  and  is  the  crucible  ot  Kuro])e.  dhe  Saxon  de¬ 
mands  fre('dom,hut  with  order  and  law.  How  the  races  ditfer  in 
their  treatment  of  woman,  and  how  different  are  the  women  of 
the  two  races:  is  this  all  arbitrary ?  Surely  at  ])resent  tlay 
(‘xhihit  a  markc'd  distinction  of  ideas  in  the  two  peo])les ;  and 
the  ethnologist  impiires  whether  this  is  duo  to  external  or 
iut(*rnal  iuthu'uces,  to  some  primal  and  distinctive  cpiality  of 
race,  or  whether  latitude,  climate,  isolation,  and  consccpient 
diet,  have  creatc'd  a  ])e(‘uliar  conformation  of  cranium,  peculiar 
texture  of  hair,  a  colour  in  the  skin,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  facial  and  physioo^iomical  conformation  of  lip,  nose,  cheek 
Inme,  and  jaw  We  know,  from  our  own  observation,  that  the 
man  wlu)  j^ives  himself  to  animal  pursuits,  to  the  free  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  chase,  and  the  thouii^htless  and  rude  indul^encies 
of  mere  animal  existence,  is  remarkable  for  his  unfeelinof  breadth 
of  jaw ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  refinino^,  inia<i:inative,  and 
sensitive  nature  is  as  remarkable  for  the  tapering  jaw.  What 
is  the  (‘aus(*  of  this  dilferencey  A\"e  find  it  to  exist  in  races. 

break  open  the  tombs  of  a  whole  continent  or  continents, 
and  we  distinguish  the  elder  and  the  later  races  thus — the  con- 
cpu'nus  and  the  conquered,  the  men  of  the  strong  arm  who 
reared  gri'at  earthworks  and  toltecs,  from  the  men  who  wr(»te 
jMH'ius  and  hieroglyphs.  To  what  are  these  distinctions  trac('- 
ahle 't  And  how  tar  aiv  ideas  a  property  inherent  in,  or  com¬ 
municated  to,  races  of  men  'f 

Now  if  these  impiiries  are  to  he  pursued  satisfactorily,  it 
certainly  seems  that  they  must  he  pursued  u])on  a  field,  neither 
too  wide  nor  too  narrow;  and  a  field, moreover,  where  the  iiupiirer 
may  have  not  <u\lv  the  op] )ort unity  of  seeinj^  races  of  all  dcg“rees 
ot  develo]>ment  in  activity,  hut  where  he  may  also  compare 
with  the  monuments  of  the  past  in  tombs,  temples,  and  cities, 
the  jiiu'ient  and  nuKlern  ideas  of  ra(*cs.  Such  a  field  Furo])e 
seems  es]HH  ially  to  ]>resent.  The  world  is  too  larj^e,  and  its 
]MH>])les  ]mzzle  the  ethnologists  more  than  the  troojis  and 
orivries  of  untracktMl  worlds,  as  they  rush  across  the  disc  of  the 
astronomer.  1  he  chain  of  the  ('aucasus  alone  would  furnish 
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work  onouf.!,  l\,r  a  larj.,,  staff  of  tliorougl.lv  .Hiuippoil  stu.lonfs. 
And  ot  the  Indian  onipiro,  witli  its  innnnuTable  races  V 
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Ihoro  arc  some  sjmts  on  the  globe  to  wliich  attaclu-.s  an  esiiecial 
an.l  roinant.c  interest;  but  even  in  rouiautie  interest,  the 
Alloi.hylian  iieojiles-a  tenii  ereate.l  by  Dr.  l>ritel.ar.l  to  deseribe 
lie  earl.e.st  and  most  underlying  of  all  our  aborigines,  of  our 
Islands  ami  (  o.it.ne.it-would  not  yield  even  to  the  n.vsterious 
Aort  .  or  South  An.er.ean  Indian  and  iieojile.  Dr.  Lat ban.,  there¬ 
fore,  has  eh, .sen  a  subjeet  whieh  has  all  theeharni  ofhi.d.e.st  and 
n.ost  attractive  fulness.  1 1  has  the  ad.litional  eharn.  mi.l  ..lain, 
tlia  Its  topics  are  associated  with  the  iliscussion  of  political 
problems  at  present  in  the  course  of  .solution,  on  the  <Mvat 

eon  inent  of  Durop,^  Kthnology  attempts  to  .solve  the  ,.ue«7ions 
of  the  arclueology  of  humanity.  J)r.  Jlnckland  said,  the  deeper 
weih'scend  iiito  the  heart  of  the  earth,  the  higlu-r  w  ascend 
into  the  archives  of  our  world.  It  is  so  with  ethnologv,  its 
pr,.,T.ss  of  proof  ,s  similar  to  that  of  geologv;  both  cut  the  way 
tl.roiigd.  a  series  of  crusts  till  they  rea.d.  the  farthe.st  and  mo.st 

wyirn'^vn'* V  '"‘'"'"“'.'“'.Vf  I'i  <'e,>.ss  of  proof  in  harnmnv 
•  1  .•  l>='l'«‘<'''h'logical  law,  that  a  j.idgmen't 

■s  to  be  formed  nof  from  eirciimferential  phenomena,' buf  from 
Im  central  type. ;  thus  we  have  to  tread  our  wav  backward, 
l-tlinology  IS  full  of  mysteries— my.sferies  which  liof  onlv  iier- 
pe.\,  but  which  awe;  strange  peojile  ri.se  constantlv  to  our 
notice  and  knowh'dge,  with  ways,  and  n.sage.s,  which  ‘in  their 
giote.squeness  and  frei'dom  .startle  us.  Who  were  the  Dobrars— 
''lie  they  related  to  the  Fin.s — were  they  of  Mongol  "race  f 
^  ley  were  an  lilt, 'resting  people,  now  one  ,')f  the  almost  e.xtinct 

t  ,  .!r  ‘  Ti  "  r"  ’  .serjM'.its,  ami  never  kill,.,l 

tin.  Ilic  Imwling  of  ,logs  is  with  them  a  token  of  oofsl 

oitiine.  A  hou.se  struck  by  lightning  is  acciirsi'd.  We  read 
ol  their  w.um'ii,  that  tlu'y  e.\ist,'d  in  givater  fr,','doni  than 
.iniong  tartars  or  Iliissians,  bathed  umlres.s,'d  ami  unveil,',! 
'vith  nu'ii,  yet  licentmiisness  was  sever,'ly  jtunish,',!.  Tlu'v 
inng  all  the  p,'ople  of  b,'st  .sense  and  h'arni'ng,  b(','ause  the  wise 
nn,U,'arne,l  are  iimre  worthy  t,)  serve  (i,)d  than  mankind.  'I’hiis 
"0  hn,|  the  princi])le  of  O.stracisni  as  aiming  the  Gret'ks;  ami 
noy  ha,l  an  inscriiition  on  their  coins,  “  Fa'fe  is  a  nioment,  that 
las  jr.ve.i  t,.  us  to  do  g,.,.d.”  Tlu'.se  ar,'  the  characteris- 
ics  ,.t  this  ancient  ami  my.sterioiis  ji,',.])!,'. 

*  ho  are  the  , .blest  inhabitants  of  Fur,.)),'?  A  ipiestion  like 
ii.s  I'arries  us  far  on  to  the  disi'ovi'iy  of  th,'  ohh'st  inhabitants 
o  the  g|„l,o.  Tlu're  si't'in  to  be  ,'i'rtain  ethn,.l,.fti,'al  Isthmi, 
•nift  It  IS  very  inti'ri'stiiig  to  search  out  ami  note  those  races  or 
'■I'gnients  of  pc'oples,  who  seem  to  be  a  link  connecting  races 
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tno;c‘thor;  the  l)ri<lp:o  over  which  the  tribe  passed  into  a  new 
<h‘veh)piiient.  'I'here  are  certain  patches  of  race,  whii  h  scciii 
lik(‘  the  peaks  of  hi;j^h  mountains;  tlieir  ancestors  liave  all  been 
submcr^(*<l,  (►r  swept  away  by  some  new  overflowing  stream  of 
]>(‘o|)lc,  still  there  are  these  rare,  and  thinly  scattered  elustors; 
but  (‘V(‘n  as  the  rare  piece  of  ^n*anite  over  which  we  walk, 
suj^^ests  to  us  the  time  when  granite  was  the  flooring  of  the 
globe,  so  these  people  suggest  the  thought  of  the  time  when 
thev  were  the  one  poj)ulation.  As  the  highest  mountain  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  chain,  so  in  the  long 
range  of  t‘thuologieal  races,  peoples  rise  up  who  furnish  our 
minds  with  the  means  of  identilying  the  unity  of  the  race  from 
dillerent  hemispluut's.  The  Jierber  appears  to  be  one  of 
tluKse  ethnological  Isthmi  over  which  races  have  })ass(‘d  and 
merirt'd  into  one  lu'Vond,  or  rather  formed  one  new  varii'tv. 
Tlu‘  ethnologist  fn'ijuently  meets  with  ])eo])les  he  cannot 
eompreluMid.  Such  for  instance  is  that  singular  Transcaucasian 
clust(‘r,  the  Irons  or  ( fsettes ;  they  ])er})lex  us;  we  know  not 
wlu'ther  to  assign  them  to  the  German  or  to  the  Mongolic 
trilu's.  Haxthauseii  makes  us  familiar  with  them  ;  and  in  their 
wilderness  dwellings  in  the  steppes,  it  seems  remarkable  to  find 
the  tyi>e  of  the  ancient  German  medinoval  buildings.  They  have 
so  many  usage's  unlike  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  brewing 
from  barley  like  the  Ciermans,  while  their  neighbours,  the 
Caucasians,  do  not  even  know  that  there  is  such  a  method  or 
such  a  drink  ;  they  work  in  agriculture  with  the  ])lough  and 
hot‘ ;  th(‘y  take  olf  their  cap  and  tomdi  it  in  Kuropeau  fashion, 
as  a  rmuark  of  respect  ;  they  never  call  themselves  Osettes, 
they  call  themselves  the  children  of  Iron  or  I  roust  on.  There 
they  are,  a  mystery,  giving  hints  of  their  relation  to  regions  far 
nunoved.  d'heir  language'  is  more  nearly  related  to  Persian 
than  to  the  (Jerman.  They  are  probably  a  Persian  ])eople,  who 
have'  advanced  from  the  east  ;  not,  as  some  have  su])])osed  them, 
a  waiuh'ring  tribe  of  (ioths  or  a  new  race  formed  by  the 
mingling  of  some  wandering  (ioths,  with  the  Osettes.  Tlaw 
are  a  curious  ethiudogical  ])roblem  ;  while  as  to  their  language, 
tlu'  I'thnologist  finds  cognate  aflinities  in  the  (ierman,  Persian, 
or  (fsetian,  probably  sister  languages  form  the  same  Indo- 
(it'rmanic  stem. 

Nuch  is  the  1' innish  hypothesis.  The  state  of  ethnological 
knowh'dge  has  wonderfully  changed  since  Jlr.  Pi’itchard 
supposeil  the  fins  to  have  been  the  latest  amongst  the 
gn'at  nations  who  fornu'd  the  po])ulation  of  Europe.  This 
im|>ortant  remark  h'd  to  the  establishment  in  many  minds  of 
an  hypothesis  exactly  opposite,  even  to  the  regarding  of  the 
kin,  not  as  the  last,  but  as,  more  probablv,  the  first  of  those 
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o-roat  waves  of  population,  which  swept  out  of  tlie  east,  and 
overtlowed  the  continent  ;  hut  the  term  “  Fin’^  ethnolo^ically, 
includes  far  more  than  it  first  implied.  The  discussion  of  the 
Finnish  hypothesis  has  led  also  to  farther  elucidations  of  the 
^reat  importance  of,  indeed  the  indestructible  evidence,  arisin*^ 
from  lanj^ua^e,  and  the  laws  of  }an^ua<}^e,  in  tra(‘in^  the  unity 
of  races.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  a  ]>eople,  at  first  apparently 
most  slight  and  iiisignilieant,  furnish  a  key  to  the  oossihle 
solution  of  some  of  the  diflicidties  connected  with  the  first 


inhahitants  of  Furope.  The  k'ins  are  related  to  the  Estonians, 
to  the  large  Eithminic  family,  the  l^aplanders.  They  are  indeed 
the  ancient  Totuns,  and  their  country  the  mysterious  lotunheim. 
The  word  “  Eappe  seems  to  bean  old  Finnish  word  signifying 
the  last,  or  the  farthest.  Hoth  Eappes  and  Fins  are  at  length 
])ro(‘laimed  identical  in  origin.  They  op(*n  uj)  to  us  the  earliest 
civilization  of  northern  Europe.  Nor  is  the  country  of  the 
Finlander  without  memorials  and  monuments  of  a  very  ancient 
civilization,  (iiant  graves  are  found,  coven'd  with  immense 
stones,  in  which  have  been  found  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  metals, and  the  hones  of  birds  and  animals  ;  they  hold  traces 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  religious  develo})ment.  VaVnamoinen 
was  their  god  of  music,  their  Apollo.  llmarinen  was  their 
Vulcan,  and  troops  of  gods,  fettish  gods,  burdened  their 
traditions.  Throimhout  tlie  whole  of  the  liithuanic  race  are 
found  indications  of  a  once  powerful  peojde,  formidable  warriors, 
and  all  Lithuania  was  once  Fin.  “  I  doubt,”  says  Dr.  Latham, 
“  whether  there  isa  single  acre  of  la’thuania  which  was  not  origiii- 
“ally  Fin.”  The  Idthuanian  fairy  tales,  and  legends,  and  poetry, 
carry  us  hack  to  the  earliest  times,  certainly  of  our  era;  they 
arc  the  most  ])agan  of  all  the  nations  of  civiliz(‘d  Ihirop(‘ ; 
their  superstitions  not  only  the  most  numerous,  hut  the  most 
redolent  of  heathenism.  There  are  no  sainth'  legends — no 
Christian  sentiments.  There  are  holy  wells  and  mysterious 
groves,  hut  no  holy  character ;  nor  would  there  seem  to  he  much 
of  the  heroic  element  ;  no  stories  of  horchw  feuds  or  robber 
chieftains  ;  the  tales  of  flax-dressers  and  foresters,  of  simide,  vil¬ 
lage,  rural  loves,  and  joys,  and  sorrows.  And  what  lias  the 
ethnologist  made  out  of  all  this  investigation,  in  which  he  links 
together  Finland  and  Courland;  Tiiefland  or  Livonia  all  are  found 
in  relationship.  That  which  has  fastened  the  eyes  and  the  minds 
of  philologists  is,  that  among  these  ])eo])le,  of  all  peo])le  in  the 
World — among  Lotts  and  Lithuanians,  Estonians  and  fins — has 
been  found  the  {incient  literary  languag(‘  of  India,  the  Sanscrit 
Thus  the  various  discussions  arising  out  of  the  k  iiinish  by 
pothesis  tend  in  a  convenient  degree  to  illustrate  our  remark 
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above,  with  reference  to  ethnologic  Isthnii.  Through  the  Fins 
and  the  various  congeners  of  their  language  and  race  in  Kuropo, 
we  are  brought  most  unexpectedly  face  to  face  with  a  great 
etlinograpliical  problem  on  another  continent — a  language  of 
scarcely  any  imj)ortance,  literary,  political,  or  commercial— a 
languagt*  sj)oken  by  h'ss  than  a  million  individuals,  limited  to  the 
fragiiU'iits  of  a  province,  as  Dr.  Pritchard,  with  that  astonishing 
j)rescience  in  such  matters  which  his  great  work  displays,  says — 
“  is  strongly  allied  to  the  classical  dialect  ol  Hindustan  p’  and  the 
analysis  of  the  most  eminent  philologist  has  now  established 
the  surmise  into  a  certainty.  No  doubt  such  speculations  and 
discoveries  give  a  rich  and  abiding  interest  to  this  science,  and 
th(‘y  tend' also  to  bring  peoples  a])parently  most  remote,  ])eo|)li‘s 
appannitly  bt‘yond  all  eousinship,  into  immediate  relationsliip. 
No  parts  of  tin*  world  are  so  distant  but  that  they  may  illustrate 
each  other’s  ethnology.  We  have  said,  sometimes  the  ethnolo¬ 
gist  will  seem  to  be  guilty  of  net'dless  retining,  but  nothing  is 
indilferiait  to  him.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  “Himalayan  dournal/’ 
says,  he  saw  in  Sikkim  a  child  ])laying  at  ])opgun.  He  says,  “  I 
“(pn‘stion  whether  the  familiar  toys  of  different  count ri(‘s,  in 
“  their  identity,  is  accidental.  On  the  jdains  of  India,  I  have 
“  seen  men,  for  hours  together,  ilying,  what  we  should  call  ehil- 
“  drt'n’s  kites.  I  procured  a  dew’s  harp  from  Thibid.  Tlii'se 
“  are  not  the  amusenn‘nts  of  savages,  but  of  a  half-civilized  ])i‘o- 
“  pie,  with  whom  we  have  had  communication  from  the  earliest 
“agt's.  'fhe  Iiej)ehas  play  at  ipioits,  using  slate  for  the  purp(>se; 
“  tin*  Highland  game  of  ‘  putting  the  stone,’  ‘  drawing  tlie  stone,’ 
“  elu'ss,  <liee,  draughts,  punch,  hockey,  battledore  and  shuttle- 
“  (‘oek,  are  all  Indo-Cdiinese  or  Tartarian  ;  and  no  one  familiar 
“  with  the  wonderful  instances  of  similarity  between  monasteiies, 
“ritual  ceremonies,  attributes,  vestments,  and  otlier  ])ara])her- 
“  nalia  of  the  Kastern  and  Western  ehurehes,  can  fail  toaeknow- 
“  ItKlge  the  importance  of  recording  the  most  trifling  analogies 
“in  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.”  Speaking  of  the  Iron,  or 
Hset  ]H‘ople,  a  remarkable  race  of  the  llussian  Fmpire,  Dr. 
Latham  siivs : — 

How  (‘ame  they  in  th(‘ir  present  seats:  1  know  of  no  writer  who 
treats  them  as  aboriginal  to  the  soil ;  indeed,  a  detailed  account  ol  tlic 
opituons  which  have  floated  about  eoncerning  them,  would,  alone,  fdl 
a  vobime.  dluy  have  been  looked  upon  as  Medc's,  as  M('de  colonists 
placed  in  Caucasus  by  Ihirius;  as  Alans;  as  Medes  and  Alans  at  once. 
Haxthausen,  who  seems  to  have  a]»j)roached  tluun  with  a  strong  sense  ot 
their  tbreign  oriirin,  saw  numerous  small  details  in  winch  they  <litb*r(d 
from  their  neighbours,  and,  as  he  thought,  approached  his  own  country- 
men.  Ihey  sat  on  stoats  and  chairs^  a  fact  U'hich  always  excites  the 
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gpeculations  of  the  ethnologieal  traveller^  instead  of  sitting  Turk~fashion. 
They  had  iheir  threshin»;-lloor  within  the  house.  They  made  cream  in 
a  way  of  their  own,  and  malted  barley.  They  had  this,  that,  and  the 
other  in  way  of  small  differences,  and  everything  j)eeuliar  was  held  to 
be  characteristic,  whilst  most  of  it  was  made  to  be  (Jermaii. 

Theso  are  tlie  points  of  interest  to  the  ethnolog^ieal  student — 
more  to  him  than  a  coin  to  an  anticpiary  ;  tliey  are  hints  of  the 
origin  of  a  race,  whose  hirtli  and  being  are  in  darkness.  In  one 
of  his  elder  volumes.  Dr.  Ltitham  has  started,  what  we  must 
confess,  seemed  to  us,  tit  the  time,  an  immensely  h\'])erbolical 
])!iradox,  namely,  that  of  supposing  an  European  origin  to  the 
Sanscrit  and  Indian  ])eople.  Paradox  is  eminently  the  vice  of 
J)r.  Ltitham,  but  if  the  reader  have  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  lite¬ 
rary  spice, — tlie  partidox — he  will  find  a  sutliciency  in  the  study 
of  ethnology.  TS'iebuhr  supjiosed  a  (ierman  oi  igin  to  Etruscan 
civili/iition,  while  dakel  again  supposes  a  Teutonic  origin  to  the 
Jititin  language;  and  both  liypotheses  have  litid  their defemh'rs, 
and  for  the  last  especially  a  very  considtutible  case  has  been 
made  out.*  The  volumes  immediatelv  belore  us,  while  thev  do 
not  enter  into  nor  mention  these  topics  and  theories,  awaken  the 
meinorv  of  them  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  thev  have  becm 
familiar.  The  suspicion  that  inevitably  comes  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is,  that  the  ajiparent  infinite  variety  of  races  is  re¬ 
solvable  much  more  readilv  into  some  central  stem  than  manv 

ft  ft 

sujipose.  Tried  by  the  tests  of  modern  philology,  the  vast  num- 
hers  of  the  distinct  languages  of  the  earth  tilde  more  and  more 
into  some  few  ])rimal  stocks  and  stems,  and  we  wait  with  inte- 
rest  for  further  elucidations  nj)on  a  matter  where  we  are  con¬ 
scious  that  we  are  still  onlv  on  the  border-land  of  obsei’vation 
and  discovery. 

l)iit  this  is  indei'd  a  large  subject  whi'ii  we  jiermit  ourselves 
to  indulge  in  such  divains.  One  thing  seians  increasinglv  cer¬ 
tain,  that  “the  classitication  of  language  is  the'  classitication  of 
“mankind,^’  and  from  two  points  of  vision  ethnographical  rela¬ 
tions  are  atfi'cted  by  the  study, — th(‘  lirst,  is  the  vmy  obvious, 
hut  freipiently  niish'ading,  etymological  or  word  (vmbal)  rela¬ 
tion  ;  the  second,  not  so  obvious,  but  more  signiticant,  is  stnuv 
ture — grammar — the  true  ai’chitecture  of  the  language'.  Ordi¬ 
nary  readers  are  freipiently  inclined  to  tri'Jit  with  a  nu'asure  of 
contcinjit  such  spi'culations ;  such,  foi*  instance',  as  are'  found 
in  Mr.  1  ^)cock^s  I'l'inarkabh'  work,  India  tn  Greece.  Ilehascon- 
ceivi'd — and  at  h'ast  his  work  is  startlingly  interesting — that 
India  has  written  its  historv  ineffaceablv  ein  the  venerable  forms 
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of  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers.  lie  thinks  he  has  demonstrated 
that  the  eentaurs  were  not  mythical,  that  the  Athenian  claim 
to  the  symbol  of  the  grasshopper  was  not  mythical,  that  the  Aii- 
t(K'hth(ms  were  not  mythical ;  that  Cadmus  and  the  dragon’s 
teeth  weie  not  mythical;  and  before  any  reader  laughs  his 
theory  to  scorn,  at  least  he  should  read  his  book.  AVith  him 
also,  the  (Jrcek  language  is  a  derivation  from  the  Sanscrit; 
the  language,  }>hilosophy,  and  religion  of  Cireece,  her  rivers, 
her  mountains,  her  tribes,  her  mysteries,  are  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  an  Indian  ancestry,  and  only  modifications  of  the  great 
Finnish  hypothesis.  On  such  a  matter,  Mr.  Pocock  shall  speak 
for  himself;  he  savs: — 

We  must,  then,  ciiiulidly  conclude,  that  any  Grech  process  of  efy- 
moloffy  for  eUvunatiny  jiaaitive  remits,  is  here  at  fanlf.  Profound 
ni^^ht,”  observes  Mannert,  “rests  on  this  portion  of  liistory :  a  sinj,de 
gleam  of  light  alone  jderees  the  darkness  which  envelopes  it.  On  one 
side  of  the  IVlasgi,  many  tribes  of  the  Illyrians  ])ractised  naviga¬ 
tion,  as,  tor  examjde,  the  Phieaeians  of  the  island  Seheria,  afterwards 
Corcyra.  At  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  existed  long-established  coin- 
mercial  cities,  and  artifuial  canals  were  seen  at  an  early  period. 
Kverything  seems  to  intimate  that,  at  a  period  of  remote  anti(piily,  the 
shores  of  the  .\driatic  were  inhabited  by  civilised  communities.”  These 
are  just  conclusions ;  hut  they  are  conclusions  not  resulting  from  any 
vague  system  of  etymological  interpretation.  There  is  one  author,  to 
whose  valuable  speculations,  founded  on  a  rare  and  well-directc'd 
sagacity,  1  bear  a  willing  testimony.'*^  The  evidences  through  which  1 
have  gone,  based  upon  authorities  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
learned  wiiter,  liave  yet  jiroduced  an  aggregate,  amply  confirming  his 
conjectural  conclusions.  It  is  my  object,  however,  to  form  that  chain 
of  evidence  hy  which  alone  the  rational  mind  can  lay  hold  of  truth; 
and  in  lieu  of  geiuualities  and  vague  suggestions,  to  present  such  cor¬ 
roborative  proof  as  will  amount  to  historical  fact.  Put  before  we  take 
another  step  in  this  impiiry,  it  will  he  of  advantage  first  to  ])robe  the 
extemt  of  our  own  ignorance,  then  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  foimer  I 
shall  endeavour  to  effect  hy  a  few  plain  propositions;  the  latter  will  be 
found  in  the  process  adopted  throughout  this  work. 

POSTULATES. 

1.  L('t  it  be  granted  that  the  names  given  to  mountains,  rivers,  and 
towns,  have  some  meaning. 

‘2.  Li  t  it  be  granted  that  the  language  of  the  Name-givers  expressed 
that  meaning. 

3.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  language  of  the  Name-givers  will  explain 
that  meaning. 

illKX, 

The  Greeks  dwelt  in  a  land  calh  d  Greece. 

•  Hitter,  “  Die  Vorhalle  der  Europaischer  Volke.” 


India  in  Greece. 


1.  Thoynfimed  mountains,  rivers,  towns;  which  names  hud  a  meaninrf. 

2.  Their  language  tt.rpressed  that  meaning. 

3.  Their  language  will  explain  that  meaning. 

It'  their  language  will  7iot  explain  that  meaning,  then  they,  the 
Greeks,  did  not  give  those  names;  hut  some  other  nation,  8|>(‘uking 
some  other  language,  and  that  other  language  will  tell  who  that  other 
nation  was. 

Xow, 

The  Names  given  are  Geographical. 

The  Name-givers  are  Historical. 

Henck, 

The  geography  and  history  of  a  country  must  be  sought  either  in  the 
language  of  the  Nanie-givers  of  that  country^  or  in  a  translation  of  the 
language  of  the  Name-givers  of  that  country. 

Let  us  a])})ly  this  to  Grecian  Geograpliy. 

As  a  Greek,  let  me  translate  Stympha, — I  cannot.  Dodona, — I  can¬ 
not.  Camhunii  Montes, — I  cannot,  llellopes, — I  carmot.  Aithices, 
llodon, —  I  cannot.  Chaonia,  Crossiea,  Ithac;a, —  I  cannot.  I’hocis, 
Locri,  Magne.'ia,  Tliesprotia, — 1  cannot.  Gorinthos,  Ossa,  Acarnania, 
— I  cannot.  Arcadia,  Achaia,  Hoeotia,  Kiis,  Larissa, — 1  cannot. 

The  terminations  iotis  and  tis  (occurring  tour  times  in  the  ])rovinco 
of  Thessaly  only),  1  cannot.  Mount  d’ymphe,  Othrys,  Pharsalus,  I 
cannot. — What  then  can  1  do?  If  it  he  said  that  certain  of  these 
people,  or  certain  of  those  {daces  were  named  from  men,  called  Cliaonus, 
Itluicus,  Magn(‘8,  Thesprotiis,  Corinth  us,  Acarnan,  Pharsalus,  Bucolua, 
then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  names  ? 

Surely  an  Englishman  can  tell  the  meaning  of  Smith,  Brown,  Wood, 
John’s-son,  Green,  Black,  &c.,  and  though  Good,  Shepherd,  Wiseman, 
Land),  may  have  no  particle  of  the  ({ualities  which  once  gav(*  these  titles, 
the  fact  cannot  be  done  away  with,  that  the  names  are  Knglish,  and  tliey 
may  he  e.xplained  in  English.  A  similar  jnocess  will  deal  with  foreign 
names  found  in  this  country — tliey  must  of  course  be  sought  for  in  a 
foreign  language.  JFe  arCy  then,  ignorant ^  Id  us  not  deny  it,  of  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  name  of  nearly  every  place  in  (r reeve ;  and  yet  we  flaUer 
ourselves  that  we  are  writing  what  we  call  Classical  GeographieSy  and 
Grecian  Histories.  But  noNV  mark  tlie  perilous  position  to  which  this 
anul’ssion  will  reduce  us.  If  we,  through  cither  the  vanity  or  the 
ignorance  of  Greeks,  arc  unacquainted  with  the  original  import  of  the 
Geographical  nomenclature  of  Greece,  then  are  we  eipially  ignorant  of 
the  History  of  that  period,  if  our  Grecian  informants  have  not,  with 
historical  facts,  given  us  the  full  value  historical  Jiames. 

What  I  have  now'  to  show'  is,  that  tluw  have  given  us  those  names; 
but  as  those*  names  have  no  signification  attaclu'd;  th(‘y  are  historically , 
as  the  earliest  map  of  Greece  \'^  geographically y  w'orthlcss;  nay  more*, 
they  Imve  led,  and  still  lead  us,  astray.  The}'  have  toM  us  of  Ik'lasgoi 
and  Pclargoi,  and  forthw’ith  our  literati  expend  their  energies  upon 
problems  impossible  of  solution,  w’ith  the  feeble  means  at  their  disposal. 
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They  attempt  to  draw  from  the  Greek  language^  a  language  not  tn  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  Telasgian  settlement  of  Hellas y — a  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pelasgians, — a  process  similar  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the 
tSaxonSy  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  English  language. 

What  tlifii,  luiviiijj;  coiifes.stMl  our  ij^noraiico  of  inou  and  tliiiijjs  in  the 
olden  times  of  (Jreece,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  tlie  Pelasgian  ruci*, — wluit 
then  is  the  remedy?  Simply  to  refer  to  the  Pelasgiany  instead  of  the 
Greek  lanj^uajije,  for  solid  information  in  lieu  of  fabulous  eoinmentary. 
Js  that  language  still  in  existence  ? — It  is.  It  is  the  fianscnty  both  ])ure, 
and  in  the  Pali  dialect:  sometimes  partaking  of  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  Cashmireun,  and  very  often  of  the  structure  and  vocables  of  the 
old  Persian.^  Put  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  your  proof  of  tliis  ?  ^ly 
j>roof  is  one  of  the  most  ])raetical  that  can  be  imagined;  a  ])roof  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical ;  establishing  identity  ot  nomenclature  in  the 
old  and  new  country  of  the  (ireek  settlers,  and  accpiiring  the  power,  by 
this  language,  of  restoring  to  plain  common  sense  the  absuiditii's  of 
the  whole  circle  of  (ireek  literature,  from  Hesiod  and  the  liOgogFaphers 
downwards.  Of  these,  ample  evidemces  will  be  given  as  1  ])rocc<'(l. 
'fhese  are  birge  claims;  but  not  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  iIuf  cas(‘. 
I  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  these  propositions  by  geographical  evidence, 
beginning  with  an  account  of  the  positive  source  of  the  Pelasgi. 

We  liave  referred  slightly  to  one  of  the  great  dilheulties  of 
the  study;  namely,  that  frecpiently,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Fins 
and  tlu'  Lappes,  similarity  of  language  is  associated  with  dis¬ 
similarity  of  physical  form.  The  study,  in  fact,  reconstructs  the 
pojndation  of  the  ethnographical  area,  and  holds  a  lamp  over  the 
variF»us  areas  id*  connection  in  the  field  occupied  by  one  great 
pt'ople.  Intrusive  populations  are  discovered  to  have  displaced  a 
larg(‘  mass  here  and  there  ;  and  then  very  frequently  we  tind  with 
the  like  j)eople  at  the  extremes  a  })eo})le  altogether  unlike  in  the 
centre.  It  has  luam  well  said  that  the  most  powerful  nations 
are  the  most  heterogeneous;  the  purest  pojudations  secun  to  he 
thosi‘  who  lmv(‘  inam  lett  behind  or  forgotten  in  the  strite  of  the 
world; — tlu'  Ilasipies,  the  Lappes,  the  Ikdes,  the  Parisians,  or 
such  peoph'  in  our  own  country,  as  the  Cornish  and  perha])s  the 
Manx,  d  hey  havi*  Ixam  ])laced  in  ])osit ions  unfavourable  lor 
action  in  and  with  the  world,  and,  therefore,  lavourable  to  the 
preM'i  vation  ol  their  own  character,  physiognomv,  and  language. 
1  hen,  Sometimes,  comes  the  occasion  when  tribes  ol  the  same 
ract*,  separated  through  many  ages,  tind  means  to  assert  their 
<*<uumunity  ot  ideas,  and  thus  is  ])roclaimed  politi(‘al  unity,  lit 
souu'thing  like  this,  tlu*  gri'at  modern  theory  of  Panslavism  has 
it>  origin,  and  tlu'  (‘thnologist  thinks  that  political  ixdationship 
is  much  more  allecti‘d  by  the  sentiment  common  to  numbers  ol 


1  lie  Ihibetuii  likewise  will  be  found  u  valuable  aid. 
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the  same  race,  than  even  by  topograpliical  or  geographical  con¬ 
ditions.  Dr.  Latham  says  : — 

When  wo  consider  how  small  is  the  number  of  the  Ihiscpiea,  the  only 
])resent  representatives  of  the  great  Iberian  class,  and  that  their  preser¬ 
vation  to  the  present  time  is  mainly  due  to  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  their  occupancy  of  a  stronghold  in  the  Tyrcnees,  a  new  series  of 
facts  is  suggested.  The  likelihood  of  stocks  now  (‘xtiuct  having  once 
existed,  presents  itself;  and  with  it,  a  fresh  (juestion. 

The  same  suggestion  arises  when  we  look  at  the  country  occu})ied  by 
the  intrusive  families  of  the  Osmanlis  and  the  Majiars  of  llunielia  and 
Hungary.  The  jmpulations  here  are  comparatively  new-comers;  yet  it 
was  no  uninhabited  tracts  that  they  a})propriated.  Who  was  there 
before  them  ?  IVrh.aps  some  members  of  one  of  tlie  stocks  now  exist¬ 
ing.  Perhaps,  a  wholly  ditferent  family  now  extinct. 

Again — the  disidacements  ellected  by  the  ditferent  European  ])opu- 
lations,  one  with  another,  have  been  enormous.  See  how  the  Saxons 
overran  England,  the  Homans  Spain  and  (laul.  How  do  we  know  that 
some  small  stock  was  not  annihilated  here?  History,  it  may  be  said, 
tells  us  the  contrary.  Erom  history  we  learn  that  all  the  ancient 
Spaniards  were  allied  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Hascjues,  all  (Jaul  to  those 
ot  the  Jlretons,  all  England  to  those  of  the  Welsh.  (Iranted.  Jiut 
what  does  history  tell  us  about  Bavaria,  Styria,  the  Valley  of  tlie  Po, 
or  Ancient  Thrace?  In  all  these  parts  the  i)reBent  population  is  known 
to  be  recc'iit,  and  the  older  known  next  to  not  at  all.  'J'he  recounfruc- 
tion  of  the  oriijinal  populations  of  such  arcus  as  these  is  one  of  the  hi(jhesi 
problems  in  ethnology.  To  what  did  they  belong,  an  existing  stock 
more  widely  extended  than  now,  or  a  fresh  stock  altogether? 

^^g  own  belief  is  that  the  number  of  European  stocks  for  tchich  there 
is  an  amount  of  eridence  sufficient  to  make  their  extinction  a  reasonable 
doctrine^  is  two — two  and  no  more ;  and,  even  with  these,  the  doctrine 
of  tlu'ir  extinction  is  only  reasonable. 

a.  The  old  Etruscans  are  the  first  of  these; 

b.  The  Pelasgi  the  S(‘cond. 

Each  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

1  have  used  the  word  extinction.  1  must  now  (jualify  it;  nmiinding 
the  reader  that  this  very  (pialilication  introduces  a  m*w  and  diHicmlt 
subject.  Extinction  often  means  no  more  than  the  abolition  of  the  outward 
and  risible  signs  of  ethnological  difference.  A  negro  marri(*s  a  white.  In 
tlie  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  s(*venth  generation,  as  the  case  may  be,  his 
descendant  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  white  man.  Yet 
the  n(‘gro  blood  is  not  extinguished.  It  exists,  though  in  a  small 
pro])ortion. 

Again  —  a  Cornishman  loses  his  native  language  and  speaks  Englisli 
as  Ids  mother  tongue.  Many  gcmcu’ations  before  h(*  did  this  lu*  differed 
from  the  Englishman  in  speech  only.  Is  his  British  blood  extinguished  .' 
Ao.  The  chief  sign  of  it  has  been  lost.  That  is  all. 

So  that — 

kitocks  may  intermix ^  and — 
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Stocks  may  lo^e  ih^tr  characteristics. 

Now  both  tlu'so  plKMioinona  are  eminently  common  in  Knroju'an 
etlinoloi^y;  ami  tliis  is  what  we  expect  from  history.  Two  j)oj)ula- 
tions,  the  Roman  and  tlie  (lerman,  liavo  more  than  doubled  tlicir 
original  area-*.  Were  all  the  old  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  in  the  eountiies  that  th 'V  appropriatt d,  put  to  tlie  swouiV  Wo 
hopi‘  and  believe  the  contrary.  In  most  eases  we  kmnr  tht;y  wtoe  not. 
S.)inctiin(‘s  tlnne  was  intermarriage.  This  produced  intermi.Muro. 
Sometimes  tin*  language,  ndigion,  laws,  and  habits  ot  the  compierors 
were  a<h)ptcd  by  the  compiered.  This  was  a  loss  of  characteristics.  So 
far  greater  than  the  inllueiices  of  all  the  other  populations  ot  Europe 
have  been  those  of  the  (iermans  and  the  Romans  (to  which,  for  tlie 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  we  must  add  the  Turks),  lliat  for  nearly 
half  Europe,  wln*n(‘ver  the  (juostion  w'ill  be  one  of  great  intermixture, 
tin*  basis  will  be  Keltic,  Iberic,  or  Sarmatian  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
Ibimans  or  Germans  for  the  source  of  the  superadded  elements. 


lienee  from  obsi'rvations  like  tliese,  arises  the  ditlieulty  of 
gein'ralising  the  ra(*es  into  varieties.  How  shall,  how’  ean  the 
divisitin  lx*  made;  nearness  deceives,  as  well  as  distance*;  what 
are  the  an'as  Ix'twa'en  the  (\'lt  and  the  Saxon  ;  the  Hindoo  and 
tin*  Tartar;  the  Polynesian  and  tlie  South  American  ?  Some 
of  those  races  which  seem  most  distant  trom  each  othei’  i(‘allv 
are*  suspe'cteel  hy  cennpetent  eihservers,  to  he  very  near  ;  tin'ro 


may  lx*  great  nearness  in  latituele,  hut  great  elistane‘o 


in 


rae*e  ;  anel  gre*at  lu'arness  in  race,  anel  elistance  in  latituele.  All 
the*  pre'.sent  eli visions  e>f  ethnedeigy  are  ielle  ;  tliey  eh)  ne)t  ex])re'ss 
fae*ts.  In  illustration  e)f  this,  we  may  ine|uire  if  British  ge'ology 
ine*lude's  almost  e*ve'ry  variety  e)f  strata, — how'  many  varie‘tics  of 
human  strata  are*  liere  ?  We  are  hreiught  in  all  tliese  stuelics,  to 
the  re*vie'W'  e)f  the  disturhing  forceps  in  the  ]X)pulatie)ns  e)f  ])ast 
ages,  among  the  races  e)f  Kuro]>e.  The  Turk  has  hoe'ii  the 
grt*atest  uritentil  coinpieror  and  elisturher,  “  e)f  things  ])hysie*al, 
hy  physical  tore-e.”  d'lu'y  have  liad  ne)  elfect  iipein  lite'rature  eir 
art,  lor  they  the*mselves  have  hael  neither  erne  neir  the  otlicr; 
their  eh'e'els  have  heen  the  result  e)f  ])hysical  anel  ove)gra])hie*al 
ce)mlitions.  Dr.  Latham  says,  inde*e'el  “  It  is  ne)  fane*iful  imagi- 
“  nation  to  say  that  the  are*ase)f  the  great  conepiering  nations  e)l 
“  theworlel,  are  as  eletiuitely  houneh'd  hy  certain  lines  e)f  latitude 
“as  are  those  e»t  e‘limate ;  anel  that  such  areas  give  us  /eincs  ot 
“  couepK'st  anel  suhjugatie)!!  as  truly  as  the*  tempc'rate*  or  trigiel 
“give  us  zones  e)t  edimate.”  Se)me*times,  we  think  ethne)logists 
make  tar  too  much  ot  this.  Dr.  Latham  says,  in  tlu*  wank  he- 
t()re  us,  “  It  the*  unity  ot  a  e*ountrv  ele])e'nel  e)n  so  slight  a  ejues- 
“  t loll  as  that  e)t  the*  he*ad  epiarte^rs  of  the^  government,  it  is  a 
“very  totti'ring  fabric;”  tliere  may  he  great  unity  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  ieh'as  eif  a  pexiple,  hut  if  they  are  not  aide  to  localize 
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tlioinselvos  on  some  spot,  not  only  siicrod  by  tradition  but  con¬ 
venient  for  eoniinnnieation,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  will  lack 
all  etlieieiiev  and  almost  all  energy  ;  and  benee,  ethnology  may 
be  not  inappropriately  deseribed  as  moral  jjreo<i:rapby.  Tbemaii 
is  indeed  tbe  soul,  but  placed  in  tbe  desert  of  Sahara,  or  in  tbe 
Arctic  seas,  even  tbe  soul  dwindles  and  pines,  and  presently 
almost  ceases  to  be  known  as  sold. 

d'bus,  into  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  varying  races  of  mankind, 
c(»ines  tbe  imiiortant  consideration  of  wbat  we  may  call,  we 
tbink,  not  ina])i)ropriatoly,  Ktbnolo^ical  l)ynamics~tbe  impiirv 
into  tbose  forces,  and  tiie  relative  pro])ortion  of  tbem  winch 
have  etfected  tbe  most  considerable  cban«:es  in  buman  condi¬ 
tions  and  cbaracter.  Tbe  buman  body  is,  like  a  maebine,  be- 
iicatb  tbe  operation  of  varyinp^  powers; — all  t bin ‘>:s  about  us 
iiilluence  us:  lumce  tbe  Laplander  is  wbat  be  is  because  be  bas 
nevm-  kept  bimself  in  tbe  decree  of  temperature  necessary  bir 
tbe  development  of  ])bysical  life:  benee  we  notice  tbe  federal 
action  and  reaction  of  natural  and  civil  bistory  upon  each  other: 
hence  tbe  variations  of  jibysical  cbaracter  are  tbe  cause  ol 
tbe  variations  of  moral  bistory  ;  and  we  cannot  lon^  (lisconnect 
antbropolojjy — which  is  tbe  bistory  of  man  as  tbe  animal  lioin 
ethnology,  wbicb  is  tbe  bistory  of  man  in  moral  relations— bis 
costume,  bis  dwellings,  bis  cities,  and  bis  legislations.  Dr. 
Knox,  indeed,  a  shrewd  observer,  but  a  very  partial  and  into¬ 
lerant  one,  maintains  that  external  circumstances  never  atlect  the 
buman  cbaracter.  He  maintains  that  man  is  organically  di- 
vi(b‘d  into  really  distinct  races,  and  that  thus  tlu'  varieties  can¬ 
not  touch  (‘acb  other.  No  doubt,  in  some  way,  all  things  piess 
on  man.  Tbe  ethnologist  bas  to  consider  tbe  intensity  of  the 
dynamical  Ibrce.  In  man,  pbvsical  changes  and  jdiilologii al 
ebangi's  go  on  at  different  rates;  and  we  may  inquire  into  tbe 
ebangeof  a  body,  and  tbe  change  of  a  language;  and  it  would  pei- 
ba])sbe  possibleto  submit  tbevery  bistory  of  the  change  to  the  test 
of  adiagram.  Consider  wbat  modifies  foi'in,  latitude, climate,  food, 
clothing;  consider  wbat  modifies  language,  changes  ol  a  moial 
nature,  new'  wants,  new'  objects  ot  vision  and  of  thought,  ain 
thus,  bow'  easy  would  it  be  to  conceive  two  courses  ot  mi¬ 
gration  iiroducing  two  diflerent  dynamical  forces,  lienee  we 
have :  a,  Tbe  organic  or  Maritime  clcnicnf—iha  neigbbourliood 
of  seas  and  rivers.  AV  c  have  already  (pioted  Di.  Arnolds 
words  ;  and  Julius  Hare  says  that  it  bas  been  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  in  tbe  civilization  of  nations.  All  bistory  shows  hurope, 
tbe  most  imperial  quarter  of  tbe  globe,  lies  in  tbe  closest  neig  i- 
bourbood  to  tbe  sea.  Comiiare  its  miles  of  seaboard  with 
Africa  and  Asia  :  thus  Greece,  the  most  noble  and  enter])rising 
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poiioral  rondor.  Thoie  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  live  in  times 
when  th(‘  marks  and  impulses  of  whole  races  have  asserted 
themselves  very  distinct ly.  The  stru»j:^les  of  Schamyl  illus¬ 
trate  this;  and  that  remarkable,  but  eomi)aratively  little  known, 
phenomenon  of  modern  times,  the  riso  ot'  Muridism  ;  of  which 
indeed  Schamyl  was  the  wai  like  ai)ostle  and  preacher.  The  ^Mvat 
collisions  and  battles  of  Kurope,  and  even  of  Asia,  in  our  day 
are  verv  much  the  result  of  race,  instincts,  and  distinctions. 
Muridism  with  all  its  eonseipienees,  in  the  wild  feats  of  its 
apostle,  was  the  action  of  Mahomnu'dan  rationalism,  ending  in 
Mahommedan  puritanism.  To  a  like  instinctive  principle  is  to 
he  traec'd,  the  lon*^  course  of  (Caucasian  wars  ;  to  the  same 
human  elements,  the  stru^<;les  in  Italy,  and  it  is  a  n;rave  and 
serious  (juestion,  how  far" the  dis])ositions  of  just  p)vernment 
and  political  ecpiity,  can  be  arran^n'd  without  a  knowledge  of, 
and  conformity  to,  the  ])rimary  wants  ami  distinctions  of 
peoples.  AVe  wish  J)r.  liUtham  had  witli  greater  tirmness,  and 
less  retinement,  attempted  the  exposition  of  these  principles.  A 
passage  in  the  ])iefaee  deals  so  fully  with  this  matter,  that  we 
may  cjiiote  it.  lie  says  : — 

1.  Ot'?v/r^,  so  fiir  as  it  numis  an  original  ami  inherent  (lilTerenee  in 
the  way  of  superiority  or  inferiority  hetwecai  one  aggregate  of  human 
beings  and  another,  I  know  notliing.  1  take  things  as  I  tind  them 
now;  and,  from  the  present  state  ot  things,  argue  haekwards.  1  come 
to  no  beginning.  Indc'ed,  wbat  is  meant  hy  tlio  term  is  not  easily  un¬ 
derstood.  It  is  ])r()hahle  that  no  two  writers  give  it  exactly  tlie  same 
meaning.  It  is  certain  tlmt  very  few  of  tliose  who  use  it  begin  with 
a  (btinition  of  it.  by  some  authorities  ethnology  is  emailed  the  se;ie‘ne*e 
of  races ;  but  as  long  as  the  nu'aning  ot  the  main  term  itself  is  nii- 
steady,  the  definition  is  no  definition  at  all.  Ihe  word,  however,  is 
one  which  the  present  writer,  even  elsewhere,  has  rarely  had  recourse 
to.  He  has  avoided  it  when  he  can,  and  has  done^  we>ll  enough,  in 
numerous  works  on  ethnological  suhje'cts,  without  it.  If  he  has  n.'^eel 
it  occasionally,  he  does  so  inadvertently.  If  an  original  diffeTemce 
mean  anything,  it  means  a  differene*e  of  hpectes.  If  there*  can  he  no 
original  difference,  the  term  rnnetf/  is  suflicient.  It  is  not,  however, 
noce*ssary  to  go  further  on  the  point,  bven  hy  the  strongest  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  doctrine  of  original  spe*citic  elifle*rences,  Kurojie  is  aelmitte'd 
to  he  nearly  homogeneous.  Such  being  the  case,  tlui  fact  to  which 
attention  is  drawn  is  this:  that  for  nine^-tenths  of  Kurope  the  blood 
can  he  proved  to  have  he*come  mixc'd  within  the  historical  period ;  and 
for  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  it  can  fairly  he  inferred  to  have  be*e‘n 
so  at  the  period  not  very  long  before  it.  Different  breeds  (to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  zoologists  proper)  there  are.  Diflerent  speeies  may  or 
may  neit  exist.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  this  epiestion 
when  the  naturalists  have  agreed  as  to  what  the  term  species  may 
mean. 
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Other  ponenilizatioiis  are  also  impugned.  ^  Able — very  able — men 
have  written  about  the  antaf^onisni  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  fami¬ 
lies  of  mankind.  Hut  what  if  the  Turks  have  always  heen  in  Europe  ? 
What  if  countries  so  far  west  as  Lower  Austria  and  Havana  were  once, 
to  a  tfreat  extent,  Turk  ?  Keasons  for  believing  that  this  was  reallv 
the  ease  are  given  in  the  sequel. 

Able  men,  too,  have  written  on  what  may  be  e{illed  the  missions 
of  certain  p(»pulations,  e.ff.  the  Slavonic.  The  Slaves  have  done  little 
hitherto  in  history ;  therefore  they  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  the 
futun*.  What  if  a  thousand  years  ago  they  had  done  much  ^  What 
if  half  (lermany  be  Slavonic  ? 

2.  That  more  than  one  nationality  is  grievously  wronged  and 
cruelly  op])resscd  is  assumed.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  write  a  book? 
Hut  it  is  one  thing  for  a  nation  which  was  once  powerful  and  domi¬ 
nant,  and  which  treated  other  nations  just  as,  at  the  present  moment, 
it  complains  of  being  treated  itself,  to  claim  an  independent  recogni- 
tion  for  itself;  anotlier  thing  for  it  to  claim  the  restitution  of  its  old 
dominion  and  prcTogative.  The  claim  that  it  should  have  good  go- 
V(‘rnment,  self-government,  or,  at  least,  the  government  that  was  pro¬ 
mised  to  it  <*n  c(Ttain  occasions,  is  valid.  The  claim  that  it  should 
r<'gain  its  old  power  of  governing  others  is  less  so.  That  the  two  may 
coinci<ieis  true.  A,  may  wish  to  be  incorporated  with  J3,  just  as  de¬ 
cidedly  as  H  wishes  to  incorporate  A.  Hut  the  vote  of  A  must  be 
taken  on  the  matU  r,  and,  by  no  means,  be  determined  by  either  the 
aspirations  or  the  evidence  of  H. 

“  l'.mam  ij)ate  us  I  ”  is  the  reasonable  cry.  Strengthen  us  by  the 
“  incorporation  of  this,  that,  or  the  other,  in  order  that  we  may  defend 
“our  imlepemh'nce,”  is  an  unreasonable  one. 

The  thorough  ri'cognition  of  this  ditlerence  has  made  me,  more  than 
once,  follow  my  convictions  rather  than  my  imj)ulst*s. 

Hetweeii  tlu^  fetding  of  nationality,  and  the  feeling  which  its  fri('nds 
call  a  spirit  of  reform,  and  its  enemies  the  revolutionary  or  democratic 
impulst*,  1  have  drawn  a  broad  distinction.  The  most  homogeneous 
nation  in  the  world  may  be  revolutionary.  For  the  feeling  of  na¬ 
tionality  a  national  antagonism  is  reejuired.  The  two  are  often  (in 
most  cast  s,  of  late,  they  have  been  generally)  mixed  in  their  opera¬ 
tion.  In  all  such  cast's  t'ach  has  injured  the  other, 

Hy  means  t)!  this  contusion,  along  with  the  undue  extt'iision  of  old 
claims,  incalcidable  injury  has  been  done  to  more  than  one  good  cause. 
And  it  will  continue  to  be  tlone.  It  is  easy  for  a  writer  who  has  a 
mininuim  ot  either  national  or  political  grievances  to  lecture  on  mo¬ 
deration  and  singleness  ot  ])urpose,  England  is,  comparativt'ly  speak¬ 
ing.  a  ri'asonable  and  an  eidiglitened  countrv.  Yet  what  Engli>^hnian 
will  say  that,  umler  the  conditions  of  a  Hole,  a  Greek,  or  even  a  North 
American,  he  would  not  act  as  they  do? 

It  treaties  and  diplomacy  are  here  made  light  of  in  the  following 
p:ip»s — (w,  rather,  if  they  are  ignored. — it  is  not  because  the  writer 
thinks  them  useless.  1  hey  act  as  checks.  They  serve  as  ballast.  IIh'V 
ttie  Viiliiable  as  landmarks.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  that  complex 
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of  antecedents  which  form  the  opinions  and  mould  tho  feelings  of  the 
generation  that  lives  under  their  effects.  As  such,  they  are  powers 
in  determining  the  character  of  sentiment.  Hut  here  they  cease  to 
act  as  forces.  The  only  real  forces  are  tho  wills,  the  sinews,  and  tho 
intelligence  of  so  many  actors  under  such  or  such  circumstances.  That 
these  should  be  regulated  by  a  certain  respect  for  certain  antecedents 
is  right  and  proper.  Hut  if  they  are  not  so  regulaU'd,  they  must  bo 
taken  as  they  arc.  They  are  tho  only  eflicient  causes  that  history  re¬ 
cognizes. 

After  all,  wc  greatly  fear  that  statenienta  like  these,  and 
perhaps  such  remarks  as  we  may  have  ventured  to  indvdge  in, 
in  this  pa])er,  may  perhaps  convey  the  idea  of  a  variety  in  race, 
on  which  we  should  be  far  from  a  disposition  to  insist.  That 
a  substantial  moral  variety  exists,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewdiere, 
we  are  far  from  thinking.  Man  is  one  and  the  same  in  his 
moral  nature,  wc  believe,  alike  in  the  arctic  and  tropic  climes. 
The  difference  is  very  wide,  wc  know  in  our  own  country, 
between  John  Howard  and  Thurtell ;  betwwn  Mrs.  Fry  and 
^Irs.  Manning;  between  a  Whitechapel  pickpocket  and  a  ragged- 
school  teacher.  Eut  wc  suppose  few  doubt,  that  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  point  of  moral  unity  and  agreement,  although  it  shows 
itself  in  the  prerogative  of  goodness  in  the  one,  and  only  in  a 
sad  prerogative  of  evil  in  the  other. 


ITT. 

ULTRAMONTANISM  AND  FREE  THOUGHT.* 

^piIE  interest  attaching  to  such  a  volume  as  that  of  ^fr. 
I  Farrar  is  very  great.  The  chronicle  and  tho  analysis  of 
successive  dynasties  of  thought  and  opinion  especially  rising  in 
the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  bulkv  volume  shows  a  very  large 
acquaintance  wdth  the  subject.  ft  reminds  us  of  the  late  Mr. 


*  A  Critical  Hikiory  of  Free  Thought  in  Reference  to  the  Christian 
Religion.  Fight  Lectures  preached  be  fore  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  the  Year  1 802,  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton, 
^f.A.  Hy  Adam  Storey  Farrar,  M.A.,  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  London  :  John  Murray. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  July  1803.  Article,  Ultramon- 
tanismV  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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Vlframontanism  and  F)'ce  Thought, 

liiicklo's  method  of  making:  his  pa^es  a  kind  of  Library 
('atalojrue.  AVhile  this  is  the  case  in  tlie  previous  instance, 
the  volume  lacks  the  faculty  of  true  conciseness,  ^fr.  Farrar 
is  t<K)  analytical.  The  interest  attacliinji;  to  his  volume  is 
undouhttsl,  hut  he  occupies  himself  too  much  with  tlie  ac'tion 
of  individual  thought,  and  too  little  in  i^rasping  and  present iii^ 
the  ^reat  highways  and  tendencies  along  which  thought  has 
travelled.  Christianity,  no  doubt,  is  the  history  of  free  thought. 
Christ’s  teaching  set  iree  the  human  mind,  while  He  was  the 
Ih  iiK^e  of  Peace  us  the  great  lleconciler.  lie  also  brought  to 
the  world  war  and  a  sword.  As  He  said,  ‘‘  vSuppose  ye  that  I 
“  am  come  to  bring  peace  on  earth  ?  I  tell  you  nay  ;  but 
“  rather  divisions.”  The  sword  He  brought  was,  in  truth,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit — the  word  of  God — the  piercing  ami 
dividing  sword  of  a  new  knowledge — a  new  consciousness — the 
sword  dividing  asunder  soul  and  spirit — the  intelligence  and 
the  conscience.  He  was  himself  spoken  of  as  ‘Mhe  rovc'alc'r  of 
the  st'civts  of  all  hearts  ” — “the  cliscerner  of  all  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.”  He  is  in  this  way  the  liberator  of  the 
human  mind,  as  He  is  the  inanifester  of  the  human  mind  to 
itsc.if.  When  the  inspired  documents  of  Christianity  spe^ak  of 
the  knowlc'clge  imparted  by  ‘  the  Light  of  the  woiicl,^  they  mean 
that  conscious  cpiickening  and  awakening  of  the  innermost 
spiritual  inteUigcmc'c' — the  awakening  of  the  deeper  conscioiis- 
nt'ss  of  the  soul,  the  perception  of  the  laws  and  facts  ot‘  the 
spiritual  kingdom  and  life.  In  this  sense  the  reception  of 
(iuistian  truth  dilfers  widely  from  the  reception  of  Popish 
and  I  Itramontane  idc\ts,  and  whatever  may  be  the  tinal 
condition  of  those  whose  minds  lie  passive  and  unawakenc'd — 
while  nominally,  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  really — 
although  uuc'onscionsly,  rec*eptive,  there  can  bo,  w’e  think,  little 
doid>t  that  the  teac'hing  of  (dirist  and  the  faith  of  Paul  ditrer 
widely  from  the  dogmatic  utterance's  of  the  Ultramontaiiists. 
Again  we  say,  certainly  the  Poj)ish  tc'achers  put  locks  andfottc'rs 
on  the  human  mind.  True  (iiristianity  liberates  and  enlraii- 
ehises  it.  Man  learns  geography  for  himsedf  by  navigation 
andtravc'l.  If  he  will,  he  may  throw  aside  all  the  cxperienco 
and  navigation  f»t  thc'])ast,  and  begin  for  himsc'lf  again.  H  he 
doc's  this,  he  must  take  the  consequences.  He  may  choose  to 
disbidit'vc*  all  wc*  know  to  bc'  true'  of  the  celestial  ancl  terrestrial 
sphere's — the  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  line's — if  he  disbc'lieves 
lit'  must  lay  his  acctmnt  with  much  labour  ancl  much  suflering, 
yhilc'  in  the'  c'lid  he  will  tincl  his  exploits  only  Ic'ave  him  vc'ry 
ignorant,  and  bc'  c*om|K'llc'cl  at  last  to  fall  upon  the  records  ot 
testimony  for  many  tacts.  It  is  also  so  with  the  greater  excursiouj^ 
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of  tlic  human  soul ;  but  the  soul  gains  by  its  doubts,  and  booonios 
strong  by  its  defeats,  and  learns  by  its  own  diHieulties,  by  its 
ignorance,  by  its  seet)tieisin,  wbat  must  be  its  true  normal  con¬ 
dition — a  life  of  faitli.  ^Ir.  Farrar  says  : — 

Those  who  think  that  our  characters,  moral  and  intellectual,  are  formed 
for  us  by  circumstances,  are  consistent  in  denying  or  depreciating 
responsibility.  There  is  a  danger  however  among  Christian  writers  of 
lulling  into  the  opposite  error,  of  dwelling  so  entirely  on  the  moral 
causes,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  intellectual,  as  to  teach  not  only  that  un¬ 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion  is  sin  (which  few  would  dispute),  but  that 
even  transient  doubt  of  it  is  sinful ;  and  to  repel  unbelievers  by  imput¬ 
ing  to  them  motives  of  which  their  conscience  acquit  them. 

A  truth,  liowever,  is  contained  in  this  opinion,  though  obscured  by 
being  stated  with  exaggeration,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  is  overlooked  that 
doubts  may  be  of  many  different  kinds.  Sinfulness  cannot,  for  example, 
be  imputed  to  the  mere  scepticism  of  impiiry,  the  healthy  critical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  methods  or  results ;  nor  to  the  scepticism  of  despair,  which, 
liopless  of  finding  truth,  takes  up  a  reactionary  and  mystical  attitude ; 
nor  to  the  cases  (if  such  can  ever  b(‘)  of  painful  doubt,  perhaps  occa¬ 
sionally  even  of  i)artial  unbelief,  which  are  produced  exclusively  by 
intellectual  causes  without  admixture  of  moral  ones.  This  variety  of 
form  should  create  caution  in  measuring  the  degree  of  sinfulness 
involved  in  individual  cases  of  doubt.  Yet  the  inclination  to  condemn 
in  such  instances  contains  the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  moral  CtiU8(*s 
are  generally  so  interwined  with  the  intellectual  in  the  assumption  of 
data,  if  not  in  the  process  of  inference,  that  there  is  a  ground  for  fearing 
that  the  fault  mav  be  one  of  will,  not  of  intellect,  even  tbough  unde¬ 
tected  by  the  sceptic  himself.  And  a  conscientious  mind  will  learn  the 
practical  lesson  of  exercising  the  most  careful  self-examination  in 
reference  to  its  doubts,  and  especially  will  use  the  utmost  caution  not 
to  communicate  them  needlessly  to  others.  The  Hebrew  I’salmist,  in¬ 
stead  of  telling  his  painful  misgivings,  harboured  them  in  (lod’s 
presence  until  he  found  the  solution.  The  delicacy  exhibited  in  for¬ 
bearing  unnecessarily  to  shake  the  faith  of  others  is  a  measure  of  the 
disint(*restedness  of  the  doubter.  If  I  say,  T  will  s[)(‘ak  thus;  behold 
I  sliould  offend  against  the  generation  of  thy  children.” 

The  last  sciitonco  points  to  a  state  of  mind  most  noeessaiT  eor- 
tainly  to  be  enltivat('d.  Reverence  in  the  treatment  otOjir  own 
doubts,  and  a  reverence  for  tbe  faitb  of  others,  siiflicient  to 
prt'vent  tbe  unnecessary  parading  of  tbcm,  or  even  ])resenting 
of  tbem.  From  tbe  bistory  of  Christ ianity  ii^  tin*  history”  of 
tlu'  free  mind,  and  be  does  somc'tbing  for  man  wboseds  a  single 
niind  at  liberty’.  Ibit  liberty”  of  mind  is  not  always  wbat  tbe 
Metboflists  call  “  bap])y  liberty.’'  Mind  is  not  to  be  trammel b‘fl 
by  sup(*rstitions,  ])riest crafts,  or  despotisms  ;  for  it  is  subject  t(» 
laws,  ami  these,  rev(dted  against  or  disolM'ved,  or  d(‘spis(Ml,  In^ar 
their  own  punisbmeiit,  like  all  other  transgression  of  law. 
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KoTnaiiisnii  and  every  tlie  like  false  system,  which  imposes  reti¬ 
cence  and  enslavement  on  the  human  mind,  is  as  lawless,  and 
guilty  of  a  revolt  against  the  essential  truth,  and  dominion  of 
tlie  understanding,  as  Atheism,  or  any  other  form  of  intidclity. 
The  attc'inpt,  however,  to  brand  the  doubting  mind  with  the 
n^lhot  iron  of  heresy  is  not  peculiar  to  Home.  Home  has  bravely 
set  the  example,  and  Home  defends  and  apologises  for  her  own 
(hnnls;  and  Home  would  do  the  like  again.  ]\onie  to-day  hates 
Protestantism  with  a  hhxKl-thirsty  hatred.  Home  j)rofesscs  to 
l)('  the  deiK)sitory,  sole  and  alone,  of  all  truth — for  all  peoj)les, 
countries,  and  ages.  Ihit  Protestantism  has  its  Popelings  too, 
who  woidd  affix  their  own  mark  upon  human  intelligence — and 
tix  to  it  their  own  walls  and  limitations;  and  to  whom  a  soul, 
toss(‘d  on  a  sea  of  doubt,  is  not  an  object  of  l)ity,  tind  love,  and 
Indp,  hut  an  object  of  denunciation  and  intolerant  persecution 
and  scorn. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  right  definition  of  Ultramontanism,  no 
doubt  that  view  is  a  correct  one  which  regards  it  as  an  csstuitial 


f(K‘  to  all  freedom  of  thought;  “it  is  a  designation  to  indicate 
“th(‘  esoteric  spirit  of  Catholicism,  the  real  essence  of  the 
“  system  Protestants  oppose.^’  The  claim  put  forth  lor  ultra- 
montanism  is  remarkable  and  hyperbolical ;  its  apologists  claim 
for  it,  that  it  gives  strength  and  resources,  and  unity  and  gui- 
danc(*  to  those  wliose  minds  have  been  the  arena  and  theatre  of  a 
struggle.  There  is  claimed  for  it  that  from  thence  the  consciimce 
may  obtain  a  security  against  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  faith 
to  ti'uth,  or  truth  to  faith.  It  claims,  that  it  gives  im])idses  to 
that  retlection  wliich  recognizes  the  idtimate  unity.  These  are 
larg(‘  claims  imh'cd  to  put  forward.  As  we  inquire,  we  do  not 
find  them  justifi(Ml.  Count  Joseph  de  ^laistre  has  generally 
Ix'cn  regarded  as  its  first  and  chief  apostle:  he  realized  all  tltc 
fine  claims  ])ut  forward  in  much  the  same  way  as  Jack  Cade 
s<»ug]it  t(»  realize  his  (daims  to  the  chief  place  of  power  simply 
l>y  cutting  oil  the  heads  of  tlie  representatives  of  other  claims. 
“  t  Ml  witli  his  head is  a  cry  we  seem  to  hear  frecpiently  in 
the  pages  (»t  this  ehxpient  apologist,  for  every  Ibolish  and 
tallaeious  claim  ot  the  Papacy.  l)enving  to  the  ]K'ople  any 
part  in  the  vindication  ot  right,  ])e  Maistre  transferred  to  tlie 
1\»|H'  alone  the  whoh'  duty  of  moderating  kings.  The  writings 
ot  this  man  art'  a  kind  of  magnificent  insanity.  It  is  true  his 
ultramontanism  lays  claim  to  the  dignity  of  science — he  Ix'gins 
by  a  hitter  op|x)sition  to  Hacon  and  the  Haconian  school.  Ihc 
first  canon  of  the  science  is  hatred  to  the  method  of  induction. 
To  justify  this  hatred  it  jnofesses  to  deal  itself  with  the 
indu(*tions  ot  history,  and  it  ends  in  ahs(dute  submission  to  the 
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Catholic  Church.  AVo  look  at  this  pretentious  thing  and  become 
iiulignaiit,  as  we  find  it  only  the  juggling  of  a  miserable 
imtK)sture — to  amuse  its  victims  while  it  holds  the  fetters  behind 
its  back  ready  to  fasten  them  in  a  moment  ! 

This  is  Ultramontanism — this  is  Romanism — everywhere,  and 
in  all  ages,  the  foe  to  intelligence — the  foe  to  mind.  It  is  by 
slow  degrees  and  processes  that  the  mind  discovers  the  true 
l)athway  to  light.  It  has  been  by  very  slow  degrees  received 
and  proclaimed,  that  pc'rsecution  on  account  of  faith  and 
opinion  is  a  serious  wrong,  a  high  (‘rime  and  misdemeanor,  a 
treason  against  the  human  mind.  AVe  read  recently  a  very  able 
article  from  some  ultramontanistic  pen  on  “  the  Crotestant 
Theory  of  Rersecution,'^*  and  from  which  we  gather  “  that  Pro¬ 
testants  have  been  the  bitter  persecutors  of  the  (Miurch  ”  of  the 
faithful,  while  the  Church  of  the  faithful  herself  lU'ver  conde¬ 
scended  to  that  dreadful  method  of  debate.  Alost  of  our  readers 
are  well  acipiainted  with  the  positions  of  the  great  Papal  doctors. 
AVe  are  told  that  the  Church  of  Rome  lu'gan  with  the  principle 
of  liberty  both  as  her  claim  and  her  rule,  and  external  circum¬ 
stances  forced  intolerance  upon  her.  Protestantism  set  up  in¬ 
tolerance  as  an  imperative  precept  and  as  a  part  of  it^  doctrine, 
and  it  was  forced  to  admit  toleration  by  the  necessity  ot  its 
position  I  AV^e  are  often  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Papists 
iH'ad  facts  and  history  at  all, — they  seem  to  invert  all  they  n^ad. 
AVe  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  persecution  for  opinions^  sake 
has  been  the  inevitable  law  of  the  Papal  Church  ;  it  dares  not 
to  commit  itself  to  the  presence  of  free  oj)inions.  AVe  have  no 
doubt  that  the  first  reformers  persetnited,  or,  at  any  rate,  were  not 
indisposed  to  do  so.  They  did  not  live  far  enough  from  Popish 
theories  and  Popish  times  to  be  very  clear  on  this  matter,  but 
Rome  matured  persecution  into  a  science,  elaboratc'd  into  a  theory 
and  an  argument,  what  in  others  was  but  the  ])assing  impulse, 
often,  of  mistaken  retaliation.  AVe  have  often,  in  reading 
Catholic  writers,  little  patience  with  them;  the  Jesuitic 
doubling  in  whicli  they  indulge  on  these  matters  is  very  cha¬ 
racteristic.  Thus  in  the  article  on  “  Ultramontanism  ''  to  which 
we  Inive  above  referred,  we  read : — 

Whilst  the  Stiito  piiaishos  ojxm  nDiicoaforniity,  but  is  compolled  to 
respect  concealed  dissent,  the  peculiarity  of  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  Church  consists  in  tlieir  being  directed  against  the  sin  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  not  against  the  danger  to  society ;  hcMice  they  may  bo  incurred 
by  thought  as  well  as  by  wonl  or  deed.  The  object  of  the  Church  la 
(ilwd'ja  the  converaion  of  the  sinner j  while  that  of  the  State  is  simply  his 
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exclusion  or  suppression.  ThereforCy  it  has  alivays  been  deemed  un¬ 
natural  that  capital  punishment  for  heresy  should  be  lujiicted  by  the 
priesthood ;  and  those  who,  like  De  Maistre  or  Balinez,  have  delendcd 
the  Inquisition  as  a  political  tribunal  in  Spain,  have  denied  that  j)er- 
seculion  ever  rajjed  in  Home.  Father  Terrone  boldly  denies  that  the 
Church  proceeded  against  private  opinions,  and  says  the  executions  tor 
heresy  were  rare  or  unkno'vn  in  Koine. 

What  liope  can  there  he  lor  the  world  or  for  the  race,  while 
siicli  opinions  as  these  are  deliberately  written  down?  Ultra- 
niontanisin  in  o])inion  fatally  operates  as  a  choke-damp  upon  all 
mental  enerji^y,  all  moral  freedom.  Spain  reveals  plainly  to  us 
what  it  is.  At  the  call  of  the  Church,  Spain  renounced  every¬ 
thing,  blindfolded  herself,  and  she  awakes  in  ruins,  having  lost 
every thin^j^  except  a  priesthood.  What  is  ultraniontanism  hut 
the  voice  of  the  Pope  alHrmin<>^,  “  The  Church  is  myself.”  Fvery- 
thin^i:  that  coidd  contradict  this  monstrous  assumption  is  to  be 
cast  forth  into  the  outer  darkness.  De  Maistre,  in  our  ajjc, 
seeking  to  ostracise  Jlacon  and  the  inductive  sciences,  is  only  the 
successor  of  those  AjHJstolic  men  who  dragged  Galileo  to  the 
Iiujuisition  ;  he  was  submitted  there  to  the  rigorous  examina¬ 
tion,  everywhere  synonymous  with  torture.  After  the  lajise  of 
two  centuries,  ^1.  De  Maistre  jokes  with  what  (iuinet  calls  “a 
hangman’s  laugh,”  at  the  prolonged  agony  which  he  calls  the 
story  of  Galileo.  M.  De  Maistre  himself  was  well  fitted  to})lay 
the  part  of  the  inquisitor.  This  (church  saw  the  hand  of  God 
pass  by  her,  and  instead  of  recognising  it,  she  struck  it.  This 
has  lx‘en  the  heresy  of  the  Pa])al  powers,  its  inability  to  see 
truth.  It  has  seized,  indi'ed,  the  key  of  knowledge,  but  it  has 
not  ojk'IuhI  the  treasures  of  which  it  had  robbed  or  sought  to  rob 
others,  and  yet  tlie  theory  of  ultramontanism  is,  that  it  is  alone 
tlie  sclent itic  exponent  of  Catholic  truth.  A\  hence  is  this  hatrtd 
ol  facts — facts  of  history,  facts  of  science?  Divause  they  are 
not  amenable  to  authority,  and  are  less  controllable  by  interest 
than  philosophical  s|X'culation.  It  is  at  any  time  possible  for 
the  priest,  the  council,  or  the  Pope  to  lay  the  finger  on  speiu- 
latiims  whicli  touch  the  kingdoms  of  the  soul  and  eternal  and 
spiritual  relations,  but  tacts  are  olistinate  and  will  not  be  con¬ 
tradicted  ;  there  is  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  give  another  ver¬ 
sion  to  tacts,  to  manipulate  them,  to  manulacture  them,  or  to 
iTit(Tdi(‘t  tlu'  observation  ol  them.  So  much  the  worse'  Ibr  the 
tacts,  is  a  summary,  we  apprehend,  very  freepientlv  given  by 
ultramontanists  ;  iiuh'i'd,  in  the  article  we  have  called  attention 
to  in  the  “  Ibune  and  Pondgn  Ueview,”  a  very  able  article  on 
the  nuHlern  manili'stations  ol  ultramontanism,  we  have  remark- 
abh*  illu>t  rat  ions  ol  this,  and  the  entirelv  remorseless,  and 
>> holly  unconseientious  method  in  which  these  writers  deal  with 
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facts.  It  is  lawful,  say  the  ultrainontaiiist  writers,  to  conceal 
facts,  it  is  equally  ri^lit  to  take  out  their  sting  when  they  must 
be  brought  forward  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  son  to  cover  the  shame 
of  his  father.  ‘‘  The  (Catholic  owes  it  to  the  Church  to  defend  her 
“  ajrainst  every  adverse  fact,  as  he  would  delend  the  honour  of  his 
“  mother,  lie  will  not  coldly  examine  the  value  of  testimony,  or 
“concede  any  point  because  it  is  hard  to  nuvt,  or  assist  with  un- 
“  biassed  mind  in  the  discovery  of  trutli,  before  he  knows  what  its 
“b(‘aring  may  be.’’  In  fact,  the  Komish  Church  has  no  faith 
in  truth ;  it  will  never  trust  the  truth  it  talks  of,  facts  and 
oi)inions  Inniig  worthless,  exce])t  to  minist(‘r  to  the  salvation  of 
souls  and  the  ])romotion  of  religion,  and  it  has  no  objection  to  a 
larije  measure  of  falsehood  to  this  en<l. 

We  have  extraordinary  illustrations  of  this  ])ointed  out  to  us 
in  some  of  the  papal  manipulations  of  history.  What  do  our 
insiders  think  of  AVilhelm  von  Schiitz’  edifying  account  of 
tlie  massacre  of  St.  llartholomew,  by  which  we  find  that  that 
rather  doubtful  proeee<ling  was  planned  and  exeiuited  by  the 
IVotestant  party.  Hatched,  schenu'd,  and  carricMl  out  from  the 
brain  of  Henry  of  Navarre !  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  tlu^ 
Huguenot  interest,  and  overwhelming  the  Catholics! 

Von  Schiitz  was  no  obscure  or  contemptible  writer,  but  he 
adopted  and  carried  out  the  ])rinciples  of  the  literary  canons  to 
which  we  have  referrcnl ;  another  writer,  R()hrl)acher,  carries 
forward  the  principles  in  another  direction,  and  shows  that 
while  the  massacre  was  ]>ossibly  not  the  work  of  Protestants,  it 
was  assun'illy  the  result  of  J’rotestant  principh‘S.  Yes,  he 
sliows  that  Charles  IX.  performed  this  act  as  the  result  of  his 
])rivate  judgment ;  that  upon  Ih’otestant  ])rinci[)Ies,  both  as  an 
individual  and  a  king,  he  had  a  perfect  riglit  to  do  as  he  did, 
and  everybody  (*lse,  who  has  the  power,  has  an  (npial  right 
to  go  and  do  likewise  !  In  Rohrbacher’s  views,  as  just  expressed, 
tliere  is,  of  course,  not  the  danger  Jis  in  such  daring  malversa¬ 
tions  as  those  of  von  Schiitz.  If  men  reason  like  fools,  at  any 
rate  it  does  not  follow  that  their  auditors  should  be  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  predicament ;  but  if,  as  tliey  say,  to  take  the  sting  from 
facts  which  might  tell  against  them,  they  wholly  i)ervert  and 
misstate,  or  even  invent  a  new  ord(‘r  of  facts,  the  ignorant 
auditor  is  in  danger  indeed.  Kohrbachcr,  however,  has  done 
both.  Another  remarkable  illusti*ation  of  the  character  of  this 
ultraniontanist  historian,  is  his  manipulation  of  the  facts  of  tin? 
assassination  of  Henry  111. ;  all  tlu‘  world  knows  In?  was  assassi¬ 
nated  by  a  Dominican  monk;  but  this  is  a  fact  which  must  lose 
its  “  sting.”  So  Kohrbacher  shows  that  Jacipies  Clement  liad 
only  been  educated  in  a  Dominican  monjistery  ;  that  he  was 
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carricHl  away  bv  Protestant  principles,  that  he  tlefied  the 
autliorityoftlie  l^ope,  and  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Jluguenot  ;  in 
fact,  the  reader  is  to  understand  that  Clement  was  not  a  Poinin- 
ican,  hut  a  secret  Calvinist.  These  are  illustrations  of  ultra- 
montanisiii,  they  are  the  genuine  and  legitimate  carrying  out 
of  the  pestilent  principles  of  Pe  ^Faistre.  Our  litc'iatiiie  in 
Kngland  is  not  live  from  these  manifestations.  We  sludl  .sc(‘k 
some  future  opjxjrtunity  of  pointing  our  reader’s  attention  to 
several  of  these  falsi ticat ions  of  history  among  us.  For  the 
piysent  let  it  he  sudicient  to  say,  that  we  have  school  histories 
with  the  “sting”  taken  out  ;  the  unpleasant  facts  about  ^larv 
Tudor,  and  Henry  Tudor,  supj)ressed.  This  is  the  s])irit  in 
which  that  gross  partisan.  Miss  Strickland,  has  written  her  lives 
ol  the  (Queens  ()f  Jhigland,  especially  the  life  of  (iueen 
fdizahcth,  in  which  we  tind  revived  the  old  absurd  exploded 
story  ol  her  child  ;  the  story  which,  in  his  shameh^ss  wav, 
(/ohlu'tt  hintiHl  in  his  Jlistory  of  the  licformation,  and  which, 
Kohrha(di(‘r,  \yith  indecent  am])lilication,  publishes  as  setth'd  ami 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Dr.  Wiseman  also  is  an  adei)t  in  cruinb- 
Img  to  ])im‘s  some  things  in  history,  and  pasting  and  sticking 
others  together.  Now  the  only  check  upon  this,  is  free  thought 
and  fnv  in(|uiry  ;  things  like  these  assure  us  how  drcachul 
tiuth  IS  to  the  Komish  Church.  There  are,  of  course,  Ponian- 
ists  who  fc(d  this,  noble  men  like  Gdrres,  Giigler,  of  Lucerne,  and 
we  may  add,  Dollingcr.  In  England,  as  we  know,  the  Poinish 

mind,  maryellouslyenough,  ischietly  beneath  the  influenceof  ultra- 

montanist  idi‘as;  luvsuming,  wesuppose  that  it  is  the  I'apist’s  only 
(  Kince.  what  Jiomaii  Catholic  could  dare,  without  ])cril 

to  Ins  priiK'ii.los,  to  liear  rocitcnl  the  story  of  his  ( 'huivli  'i  Tlio 
death  of  W  illiaiii  the  Silent  alone,  tlie  story  of  the  way  in 
wh.eh  It  was  sonolit  for  years,  and  ronipassed'at  last,  not  only 
Ix-nealh  papal  absolution,  hut  beneath  pajial  blessino,  is  a  perti¬ 
nent  and  suftieient  illustration  of  the  whole  method  of  ultra- 
niontamsin.  We  would  not  be  unjust  to  Catholies ;  we  would 
not  ia\i  it  supposisl  that  there  are  no  men  whose  souls  do  not 
reyolt  against  this  iiiiipiilous  handeutlino  of  thought,  and 
muKirino  ol  history.  Miihler’s  symbolism  is  well  known 
ainono  us,  and  tlufjler,  of  Lueerne,'has  said,  in  some  noble 
woi  s,  low  much  (  hristianity  has  to  gain  from  tlie  light,  and 
liow  surely  nothing  from  darkness. 

Tiiuidityisa  <yi.i  of  darkness.,  .therefore  do  you  complain  of 

ill' I*'*  ’!*y  ’*“‘•'*‘'•'*1  "ritinf's  r  Because',  indeed,  wc  are 

danger  ot  lalliug  away  from  the  truth;  as  if  truth  resided  only  in 
ixason  as  it  the  sun  s  light  shone  only  for  the  blind !  You  may  be 
ltd  to  unbelieving  thoughts  quite  as  easily  by  merely  reading  the  sJrip- 
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tures  as  by  a  deeper  study  of  them ;  much  mon^  easily,  indeed,  for 
error  lloats  upon  the  surface,  while  truth  lies  deep  below.  If  you 
would  bo  faithful  to  your  cause,  you  must  close  these  books,  and  con* 
scientiously  abstain  from  reudiiip;  tluMu ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  what  you 
really  do,  and  so  are  secure  not  only  from  evil  thoughts,  but  from  all 
ideas  whatever.  At  least  the  lolty  freedom  of  the  (’hristiau  spirit  is  far 
from  you,  and  you  labour  zealously  to  reach  an  opposite  extreme. 
AVe  are  to  believe  the  voice  of  the  Church,  you  say,  without  seekinjij  to 
understand  ;  but  where  do  we  hear  that  voice  ?  Kot  in  your  mouths  cer¬ 
tainly,  or  with  the  ears  of  the  body  ;  it  must  be  sought  for  in  history  and 
in  the  written  records  of  the  Church. . .  .AVe  must  examine  each  doeu- 
nieiit  historically,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  is  the  authentic  expression 
of  the  mind  of  the  Church,  without  interpolation  ;  only  then  does  faith 
begin. . .  .You  endeavour  to  lull  to  sleep  the  spirit  of  impiiry,  to  sup¬ 
press  it  when  it  is  awakened,  to  check  it  in  its  growth ;  and  by  what 
means?  Is  it  by  a  grt'at  intellectual  preponderance  and  authority 
which  enable  you  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
Far  from  it ;  but  by  ignorance,  and  by  blindly  casting  suspicion  on  that 
which  you  do  not  understand.  These  are  your  arts,  thc'se  are  your 
only  weapons ;  and  thus  you  resemble  madmen  w  ho  w’ould  extinguish 
a  contlagration,  not  by  w'ork,  but  by  outcry ...  .The  universal  scorn 
under  which  you  have  fallen  is  of  your  ow  n  making ;  for  as  you  will 
not  listen  to  any  thing,  and  understand  nothing,  men  deian  that  your 
cause  is  at  an  end,  and  you  will  seldom  lind  any  like  ourselves  w  ho  w'ill 
honour  you  w’ith  a  single  w  ord ....  lly  your  resistance)  you  cast  an  hide¬ 
ous  shadow'  on  Christianity.  AVheu  the  ignorant,  w'ho  are  carried  along 
by  the  current  of  the  hour,  look  on  you  who  profess  to  be  true  Chris¬ 
tians,  must  they  not  believe  that  Christianity  is  taking  darkness  under 
its  protection,  and  making  it  essential  to  its  own  existence?  AVill 
they  not  suppose  that  Christi:inity  must  dread  all  iiujuiry,  and  dare  not 
apj)roach  the  light?  You  have  betrayed  the  sanctuary;  you  are  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  faith,  because  its  j)urity  w'as  long  ago  dimmed 
in  yourselves.  .  .  ,  Faith  is  not  your  motive,  for  it  has  no  object  but 
truth. . . .  Kmbrace  reason  and  science,  become  what  you  ought  to  be, 
and  your  kingdom  will  rise  again  from  the  dead.  Give  us  a  protection 
not  only  against  unbelief,  but  one  ecpially  jmtent  against  superstition. 
It  can  only  be  truth,  which  lies  hidden  in  the  dej)thH.  To  depart  but 
a  hair’s-breadth  from  it  is  as  bad  as  to  be  a  hundred  miles  aw'ay. . . , 
A  our  disj)ositiou  is  very  l  emote  from  that  love  of  truth  w  hich  alw  ays 
asks.  True  or  not  true  ?  Your  question  is.  Shall  w  e  have  it  so,  or  not  ? 
Ho  that  loves  the  truth  has  divested  himself  of  all  ])articular  inclina¬ 
tions  and  preferences.  He  view  s  every  thing  with  love  or  aversion  as 
he  finds  it  true  or  false.  You,  on  the  contrary,  care  only  for  externals, 
and,  if  the  thing  w’ere  not  true,  you  still  w'ould  not  abandon  it.  This  is 
the  disposition  that  nailed  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  made  the  Jews 
blind  to  the  dazzling  light. 

IiMvords,  like  himself,  all  vivid,  vehement  and  light-bearing, 
(jurres  says : — 
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Where  will  this  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  end  ?  Will  not  the 
eternal  pill  irs  ot  religion,  law,  virtue,  and  society  at  last  be  uuderiuiiH*d 
and  washed  away?  Fools  !  to  believe  that  (Jod  has  made  the  enduring 
order  of  the  universe  to  depend  on  your  vigilance,  and  has  planted  the 
foundations  of  the  moral  worhi  in  the  blind  wit  of  man  !  . . . .  The  mind 
tolerates  no  tyrants.  You  can  measure  off  the  fields,  they  hear  your 
limits  patiently ;  but  draw  your  boundary  round  the  flood,  divide  the 
air  into  compartments  and  districts,  contain  the  fire, — how  shall  you, 
with  your  rude  instruments,  shut  up  ideas  and  arrest  the  beams  of 
thought?  All  that  you  will  gain  is,  that,  by  the  indignation  with 
which  men  wull  be  animated  at  the  sight  of  your  violence,  tlie  spark 
that  got*s  forth  still  and  harmless  will  be  transformed  into  a  thunder¬ 
bolt,  and  that  which  would  have  passed  away  in  a  mild  electric  glow 
will  gather  into  a  destroying  tempest.* 

( )iir  space  is  (piite  exhausted,  and  niucli  is  unsaid  that  we  should 
like  to  say.  Whether  the  definition  we  have  g;iven  above,  on 
the  authority  of  our  contemjKirarv,  of  what  is  usually  understood 
as  ultrainontanisni  Ik'  correct,  we  doubt.  To  us,  it  seems  reft  of 
its  peculiar  etyimdogical  significance.  Ultrainontanisni  to  us, 
is  that  system  of  priestly  absolutism  entire  and  complete  beyond 
the  hills — beyond  the  Alps  on  the  one  side,  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
on  the  other — the  system  of  those  unhappy^  and  unfort imato 
regions, — 

“  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  jirodigious  things  ; 

Abominable,  unutterable,  and  w’orse 

'fhan  fables  yet  have  feign’d,  or  fear  conceived — 

(lorgons  and  hydras,  and  ehiineras  dire.” 


Ultraiuontanism,  the  modern  C'atholic  conceives  to  he  the 
working-out  of  the  problem  of  religion,  or  science,  or  politics  on 
puixdy  scientific  ])rinciples,  beneath  the  control  of  the  (duirch, 
with  whose  doidrines  his  convictions  are  found  to  coincide  ;  but 


w’c  have  st'on,and  plainly  st'en  that,  where  it  is  doubtful  w  hether 
science  or  fact  will  conform  to  the  Church,  science  and  tact 
must  have  the  “sting  ”  taken  out,  they  must  go.  Do  not  our 
readers  recollect  that  Dr.  Mew  inan,  in  his  w’ork  on  “  Develop¬ 
ment,”  has  made  it  the  boast  of  ultramontanism  that  it  has 
Iramcd  persecution  into  a  science  ?  Xo,  there  is  no  health  lor 

*  Resist  the  advaut'o  of  learning,  and.  behold  I  the  genius  strikes  with 
his  staff ;  the  waters  are  parted  asunder,  and  the  waves  stand  uj>  like  walls 
on  either  side!  Pursue  with  your  hosts,  with  your  \varriors,  and  eliariots 
and  horses,  and  the  waters  shall  close  over  you,  and  I*haraoh  shall  he 

tlrowned  with  all  his  army . (Jo  rather  and  cultivate  the  new 

land  in  the  sweat  of  your'brow,  and  learn  to  adapt  yourself  to  the  altered 
times.  Learn  that,  in  order  to  govern,  wisdom,  understanding,  ability,  ami 
\irtue  an.*  henceforth  required,  and  make  vour  peace  with  the  eoiuiug  gene¬ 
ration. 
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the  body  without  a  free  circulation  lor  the  heart,  and  free  respi¬ 
ration  lor  the  lungs,  and  there  is  no  health  for  the  mind  with- 
out  free  thought, 


IV. 

A  TRIAD  OF  :MU8ES.* 


OUR  readers  know  that  we  never  indulge  in  grumblings  and 
complaints  about  the  poverty  of  the  poetry  in  this  age,  or 
the  multitude  of  mawkish  verses  or  mawkish  volumes — of 
course  there  is  enough  of  tliese,  and  always  has  been — for  we 
feel  too  much  jdeasure  and  gratitude  when  any  cheerful  haj)py 
little  set  of  verses,  or  any  fresh  little  volume  falls  in  our  way, 
to  be  harshly  disi)osed  or  hypercritical,  unless  we  meet  with 
that  which  shows  a  mind  very  far  indeed  gone  to  the  bad. 
The  younger  poets,  with  their  elegies  and  songs,  seldom  come 
to  grief  with  us.  AVe  are  not  good  listeners  ;  we  confess  it,  we 
had  any  day  rather  read  a  verse  or  a  volume,  than  hear  it  ri‘ad ; 
but  when  we  read,  we  read  witli  the  tolerant  faith  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  good  verse  published  than  surly  critics 
deserve  to  receive.  AVe  are  rather  amazed  at  the  numlu'r  of 
happy  thoughts  and  pleasant  ways  of  ])utting  them  with  which 
modern  volumes  abound  ;  most  of  them  indeed  vtuy  ephemeral, 
and  the  writers  know  that  they  are  not  writing  for  immortality, 
but  for  a  little  passing  pleasure  for  themselves,  and  t)ubli8hing 
ill  obedience  to  the  wishes  of,  sometimes,  too  partial  friends. 

No  readers  accjiiainted  with  the  tliree  volumes  we  have 
mentioned  will  have  any  difliculty  at  all  in  assigning  the  chief 
place  to  the  volume  by  Miss  Ingelow  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  call 
it  a  precious  little  volume,  there  is  such  an  iiibrtM  grace  of 
manner,  such  true  gracefulness  of  thought  and  feeling.  Some¬ 
times  the  tenderest  nature  stx'ius  wedded  to  the  sweetest 
harmony.  A  volume  often  charms  us,  and  stray  verses  fre- 
(luently  please,  but  tlie  promise  in  this  is  more  and  higlier  and 
deeper  too,  than  in  any  we  have  for  some  time  st‘en.  Then,  if 
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wo  wore  (lisjKisod  to  V)c  criticiil,  we  slioiilcl  wisli  tliut  soinc 
])iece8  had  been  omitted.  We  sliould  regret  that  in  some 
others,  the  nuHlitative  east  ot*  the  writer's  mind  had  left,  what 
is,  indtM.*d,  the  taint  in  mueli  of  the  better  poetry  of  our  day, 
an  inobjective,  say,  ratlier  indistinct,  tone  of  expression  ami 
sentiment,  not  without  pleasure  to  the  reader,  but  a  j)leasure 
allied  to  that  of  silvery  mists,  curtaining  the  wide  tields  and 
])arks  in  an  autumn  twilight ;  and  we  mention  this  as  more 
rtmiarkable  from  the  usual  distinct  and  very  clearly  detim'd 
sentiment  in  other  pieces.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  Miss 
Ingelow  is  a  poet  indeed,  her  verses  are  no  mere  puttings 
together ;  not  the  writing  for  the  sake  of  writing,  her  volume 
is  full  of  the  tenderest  sermons,  and,  what  the  reader  will  feel 


to  be,  the  sweetest  experiences.  Our  favourite  in  the  volume, 
among  favourites,  is  the  “  Scholar  and  the  Carpenter,”  a  very 
simi)le  storv,  but  containing  some  most  tender  touches.  It  is 
just  the  stoiy  of  a  heart's  sorrow  and  complaint  solaced  by  tlio 
exjH'rience  of  a  j)oor  widowed  carpenter.  The  following  arc 
some  of  the  verses,  descriptive  of  the  heart's  soliUnpiy : — 


“  Wliiic  thus  1  went  to  gladness,  fain 
1  liad  hut  walked  a  mile  or  twain 
llefore  my  heart  woke  up  a^ain, 

As  dreamiii};  she  had  sle])t  too  late  ; 

The  mornin;j:  freshness  that  she  viewed 
With  her  own  meaninj^s  she  endued. 

And  touched  with  her  solicitude 
The  natures  she  did  meditate. 

“  If  <|uiet  is,  for  it  1  wait ; 

To  it,  ah,  let  me  wed  my  fate! 

And,  lik(‘  a  sad  wife,  supplicate 
Mv  rovini^  lord  no  more  to  Hee. 

If  leisure  is — hut,  ah,  ’tis  not ! — 

’Tis  lon^  past  jirayin^  for,  (lod  wot ! 

Tlie  fashion  of  it  men  for}^ot. 

About  the  a^e  of  ehivalry. 

“  Sweet  is  the  leisuiv  of  the  bird  ; 

She  era  VIS  no  time  for  work  deferred : 

Her  wings  are  not  to  aeliinj;  stirred 
Providing  for  her  helpless  ones. 

Fair  is  the  leisure  of  the  wheat ; 

All  ni^ht  the  damps  about  it  Heet ; 

All  day  it  hasketh  in  the  heat. 

And  grows,  and  whispers  orisons. 

“  Cl  rand  is  the  leisure  of  the  larth ; 

She  gives  her  hapjiv  myriads  birth. 

And  after  harvi  st  teai*s*  not  dearth, 

but  goi's  to  sleej)  in  snow-wreatlis  dim. 
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Dread  is  the  leisure  up  above 

The  while  He  sits  whose  naiue  is  Love, 

And  waits,  as  Noah  did,  tor  the  dove, 

To  wit  if  she  would  Hy  to  him. 

“  He  waits  for  us  while,  homeless  tliinj^s, 

Wv  heat  about  with  bruised  winjj^s 
On  the  dark  Hoods  and  wat(T-sprin"s — 

'fhe  ruined  world,  the  desolate  sea  ; 

AVith  open  windows  fn)m  the  j)rime 
All  nij^ht,  all  day.  He  waits,  sublime, 

Until  the  fulness  of  the  time 
Decreed  from  His  eternity. 

“  Where  is  ouu  leisure  ?  Give  us  rest ! 

A\  here  is  the  (piiet  we  ])ossessed  ? 

We  must  have  had  it  once — were  blest 
Witli  peace,  whose  phantoms  yet  entice. 

Sorc'ly  the  mother  of  mankind 
Loiifi^ed  for  the  fj^arden  left  bi'hind  ; 

For  we  still  prove  some  yearninjj^s  blind 
Inheritt'd  from  I’aradise.” 

“  ‘  Hold,  heart !  ’  I  cried  ;  ‘  for  trouble  sleej>s  ; 

1  hear  no  sound  of  aujj^ht  that  weeps! 

1  will  not  look  into  tliy  dee])s : 

I  am  afraid  !  I  am  afraid !  ’ 

“  ‘  Afraid  !  ’  she  saith  ;  ‘  and  yet  ’tis  true 
'fhat  what  man  dreads  he  still  should  view — 

Should  do  the  thinj^  he  fears  to  do. 

And  storm  the  ghosts  in  ambuscade.’ 

“  ‘  AVhat  fj^ood  ?  ’  I  si^b.  ‘  AN'as  reason  meant 
To  straif'bteii  branches  that  are  bent. 

Or  sootlie  an  ancient  discontent, 

'fhe  instinct  of  a  race  dethron’d  ? 

Ah  !  doubly  should  that  instinct  jjfo — 

Must  the  four  rivers  cease  to  How, 

Nor  yield  those  rumours  sweet  and  low 
Wliir  1‘with  man’s  life  is  underton’d.’  ” 

•lean  Ingolow'  is  not  one  ap])arentl\'  wlio  lias  taken  the  world 
on  trust ;  most  of  the  things  in  the  book  have  a  shadow  of 
heart-questioning  and  strife  upon  thcTn.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Hueh  legitimately  healthy  eyidences  of  both  states  as  are  found 
in  the  yerses  railed  Jlmtotfrfi.  The  poem  is  far  too  long  to  quote, 
but  we  must  find  some  verses  where  the  Scholar  ([uestions  and 
quarrels  wdth  himself. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'rhou;;ht  from  without  :  oh,  shall  T  take  on  trust. 

And  life  from  others  modelled  steal  or  win  ? — 

Or  shall  I  licnve  to  light,  and  clear  <if  rust 
My  true  life  from  within  ? 
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Oil,  let  me  Ih'  niywelf !  11  ut  where — oh,  where 

I’luler  this  heap  of  precedent— this  mound 
Of  customs,  modes,  and  maxims,  eumbrance  rare — 
Shall  the  Mvself  he  found  ? 

. 

What  aileth  thee,  Myself?  Alas!  thy  hands 
Are  tied  with  old  opinions — heir  and  son; 

Thou  hast  inherited  thy  father’s  lands, 

And  all  his  debts  thereou. 

Oh,  that  some  power  would  give  me  Adam’s  eyes  ! 

Oh,  for  the  straight  simplieity  of  Kve  ! 

For  1  see  nought,  or  grow,  poor  fool,  too  wise 
With  si'eing  to  believe, 

•  •  •  • 

Contentment  comes  not,  therefore  ;  still  there  lies 
An  outer  distance  when  the  first  is  hailed; 

And  still  for  ever  yawns  before  our  eyes 
An  r TMOST — that  is  veiled. 

Searehiug  these  edges  of  the  universe. 

We  leave  the  central  fields  a  fallow  part ; — 

To  feed  the  eye  more  precious  things  amerce. 

And  starve  the  darken’d  heart. 

Then  all  goes  wrong  ;  the  old  foundations  rock  ; 

One  scorns  at  him  of  old  who  gazed  unshod; 

One,  striking  with  a  pickaxe,  thinks  the  shock 
Shall  move  the  seat  of  (lod. 

A  little  way — a  very  little  wav — 

(Life  is  so  short !)  they  dig  into  the  rind. 

And  they  are  very  sorrv — so  they  say, — 

Sorrv  for  what  tliev  find. 

•  * 

Hut  tnith  is  sacred — ay,  and  must  he  told : 

'I  here  is  a  storv  long  helov«‘d  of  man  ; — 

We  must  forego  it,  for  it  will  not  hold — 

Nature  had  no  such  ]>lan. 

And  then,  if  “  (lod  hath  said  it !”  some  should  cry, 
NN  e  have  the  story  from  the  fountain-head  : 

M  by,  then,  what  ln'tter  than  the  old  reply, 

'fhe  first  “  Yea,  HATH  God  said  ?  ” 

•  •  ♦  • 

.And  caiist  thou  of  the  Maker  think  in  sooth 
I  hat  of  the  Made  He  shall  he  found  at  fault, 

.And  dream  of  wrt'sting  from  Him  hidden  truth 
Hy  force  or  by  assault  ? 


Hut  if  He  keeps  not  secret — if  thine  eves 
He  o]K*neth  to  His  wondnms  work  of  late — 
Think  how  in  soberness  thy  wisdom  lies. 

And  have  the  grace  to  wait. 
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Wait,  nor  ajj^ainst  the  luilf-leariied  lesson  fret, 

Nor  cliide  at  old  belief  as  if  it  err’d, 

Rt  eause  tlum  eanst  not  reeoneile  as  yot 
'rile  worker  and  the  word. 

EitluT  the  worker  did  in  ancient  days 

(live  us  tlie  word,  11  is  tale  of  love  and  might ; 

And  if  in  triitli  lie  gave  it  us,  who  says 
lie  did  not  give  it  riglit  ? 

Or  else  He  gave  it  not;  and  then,  indeed. 

We  know  not  if  11k  is — hy  whom  our  years 

Are  iiortioned — who  the  orphan  moons  doth  lend. 

And  the  unfather’d  spheres. 

We  sit  iinown’d  ujion  our  burial  sod, 

And  know  not  whence  we  come  or  whose  we  bo — 

Comfortless  mourners  for  the  mount  of  God, 

'fhe  rocks  of  Calvary. 

llcreft  of  heaven,  and  of  the  long-loved  page 

W’rought  us  by  some  who  thought  with  death  to  cope  ; 

I)csj)airing  comforters,  from  age  to  age 
Sowing  the  seeds  of  hope. 

Gracious  deceivers,  who  have  lifted  us 

Out  of  the  slough  wliere  pass’d  our  unknown  youth  ; 

Jlcnchcent  liars,  who  have  gifted  us 
With  sacred  love  of  truth. 

Farewell  to  them  ;  yet  ])ause  ere  thou  unmoor 
And  set  tliine  ark  adrift  on  unknown  seas. 

How  wert  thou  bettered  so,  or  more  secure 
'riiou,  and  thy  destinies? 

c  are  glad  to  find  sucli  a  close  as  the  following  : — 

Wliat  though  unmark’d  the  happy  workman  toil. 

And  brink,  unthank’d  of  man,  the  stubborn  clod? 

It  is  enough,  for  sacred  is  the  soil — 

Dear  are  the  hills  of  (iod. 

Far  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird 

Should  sing  aright  to  Him  the  lowliest  song. 

Than  that  a  seraph  strayed  should  take  the  w’ord 
And  sing  His  glory  wrong. 

Friend,  it  is  time  to  work.  1  say  to  thee, 

I’hou  dost  all  earthly  ginwl  hy  much  excel ; 

Thou  and  (iod’s  blessing  are  enough  for  me  : 

My  work — my  work  !  Farewell ! 

Trolndily*  to  many  the  poem  wdtli  the  most  ineffable  grace  and 
charm  will  he  the  story  of  tlie  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
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LfincaAiirr,  1571.  Thero  is  a  (jiiaint  l)oauty  ahoiit  it,  aiid 
(‘s|x'(’ially  some  verses  almost  ])uttiii"  it  in  the  very  time  to 
wliieh  it"  refers.  It  is  tlie  story  of  the  loss  of  a  yoim^  mother 
and  her  hahes  hy  the  rising  of  the  tide.  The  story  is  supposi'd 
to  1m‘  t(d(l  by  her  father-in-law,  who  keeps  on  repeat in<^  tlie 
swiTt  ndVain 


“  A  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew’  breath 
riian  my  sonne’s  wile,  l  ilizabeth  I  ” 


We  must  (piote  a  few  verses. 

The  obi  mayor  climb(‘d  the  belfry  tower, 

I’he  rinjjei’s  ran  hy  two,  hy  three. 

“  I’ull,  if  ye  never  jmlled  ht  fore ; 

(i(MKl  rini^ers,  j)ull  your  best!”  quoth  he. 

“  IMay  up|H‘,  play  uppe,  ()  Hoston  hells  ! 

IMay  all  your  ehanj^t's,  all  your  swells! 

IMay  uppe  ‘  The  Brides  of  Knderhy  !’  ” 

Me  n  sav  it  was  a  stobai  tyde ; — 

'rile  Lord  that  sent  it — lie  knows  all ; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
'riie  messaj^e  that  the  hells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  nauj^ht  of  straiifi^c,  beside 
'riie  Hij^lit  of  nu'ws  and  peewits  pied 

By  milliinis  enmehed  on  the  old  sea  wall. 

1  sat  and  spun  w  ithin  the  doon.' ; 

Mv  thn  ad  brake  off,  1  raise  d  myne  eyes  ; 
Till*  h'vel  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 

Lay  sinkiniX  hi  the  barren  skies; 

And  dark  n;;ainst  day’s  «xolden  death 
She  move'd  where  Lindis  w  andereth, 

Mv  sonne’s  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

“  I'or  evil  news  from  Mahlethoriie, 

Of  pyrate  jxalleys  war]>in^  dow  n  ; 

Eor  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  seorpe, 

rhev  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne  : 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see. 

And  storms  he  none,  and  pyrates  flee, 

M  by  rin;x  *  I  he  Brides  of  haiderhy  ?  ’  ” 

1  bmked  without,  and  lol  mv  sonne 

(’ume  riding  downe  with  mi^ht  and  main  : 
He  r.iis«'d  a  shout  as  he  drew  on. 

Till  all  the  welkin  ran^;  a;xain, 

“  Kli/alH'th  !  Elizabeth  !  ” 

(.\  swt'eter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
’Hian  my  sonne’s  w  ife,  Elizabeth.) 
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Reflvvtio}is. 

“  The  oldc  sea  wall  (he  cried)  is  dowiie ; 

The  risinjj^  tide  comes  on  nj)aee, 

And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 
(jo  sailinii^  nppe  the  inarket-j)laee  !  ” 

He  shook  as  one  tliat  looks  on  deatli : 

“  (lod  save  you,  mother!”  strai«;ht  he  saith. 

“  Wliere  is  my  wife*,  Klizaheth  ?  ” 

•  •  •  • 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  ni‘;ht  ; 

The  noise  of  hells  went  sweepinj^  by  ; 

1  marked  the  lolty  beacon  lijj^ht 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  hi{^h — 

A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see : 

And  awsome  hells  they  were  to  mee. 

That  in  the  dark  rang  “  ICnderby.” 

'I'hey  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 

h'rom  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed  ; 

And  I - My  sonne  was  at  my  side. 

And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed  : 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

“  Oh,  conic  in  life,  or  come  in  death  ! 

Oh,  lost,  my  love,  I'dizabeth!  ” 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more? 

Tliou  didst — thon  didst,  my  daughter  deare  ! 

The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore 
I'.re  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear. 

'fliy  jiretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace — • 

'I'he  lifted  sun  shone  on  thv  face— 

Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

'I'hat  flow  strewed  wricks  about  the  grass, 

That  ebbe  swe])t  out  the  tloeks  to  sea! 

A  fatal  ebbe  and  How,  alas! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me; — 

Ihit  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith). 

And  sweetir  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  mv  sonne’s  wife,  l*!lizabeth  ! 

Tl.ere  are  indications  of  otlicr  kinds  of  power  in  tlie  volume. 
lU'othvrHy  and  a  Sermon  strikes  ipiite  a  different  reef,  and  tlie 
sermon  is  such  a  sermon ;  and  tlie  old  tishei  inan,  and  the 
sorrows  and  experiences  of  the  seaheach,— but  this  we  must 
leave.  Sometimes  tlie  writer  strikes  the  kevs  of  a  lively, 
loving  gracefulness  of  manner,  and  the  little  poem  called 
JyHections  reminds  us  of  the  sweetness  suckling  without  his 
sins.  They  are  a  set  of  love  verses. 

M’hat  change  has  made  the  pastures  sweet. 

And  ri  aeh’d  the  daisies  at  my  feet. 

And  cloud  that  wi-ars  a  golden  hem? 

'I'his  lovely  world — the  hills — the  sward, — 

They  all  look  fresh,  as  if  our  T^ord 
Hut  yesterday  had  finished  them. 
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And  lurc’b  the  lield  with  lij^ht  aglow  ; 

How  tresh  its  boundary  lime-trees  show ! 

And  how  its  wet  leaves  trembling  shine ! 
Ih  tween  their  trunks  eome  through  to  me 
The  morning  sparkles  of  the  sea 
Helow  the  level  browsing  line. 

I  see  the  ])ool  more  elear  by  half 
Than  ])o*»ls  where  other  waters  laugh 
Up  at  the  breasts  of  eoot  and  rail. 

'fhere,  as  she  j>assed  it  on  her  way, 

1  saw  retieeted  yesterday 

A  maiden  with  a  milking-pail. 

fhere,  neither  slowly  nor  in  haste, 

( )ne  hand  upon  her  slender  waist, 

The  other  lifted  to  her  pail ; 

She,  ntsv  in  the  morning  light. 

Among  the  water- ilaisies  white, 

Like  some  fair  sloop,  appe  ared  to  sail. 

.Against  her  aneh's  as  she  trod 
'file  lucky  buttercups  did  nod. 

1  le'aneel  upon  the  gate  to  s('e  : 

The  swe'ct  thing  lookeal  but  did  not  speak; 
A  dimple  came  in  either  ehee'k. 

And  all  my  heart  was  gone  from  me ! 

Then,  as  1  linger’el  on  the  gate, 

And  sht‘  eame  up  like  eoming  fate, 

1  saw  my  picture'  in  her  eyes — 

Ulear,  elaneing  eyes,  more  black  than  sloes  ; 
('lu'eks  like  the  mountain  pink,  that  grows 
Among  w  hite'-heaeleel  majestie's. 

I  said,  “A  tale  w  as  made  of  old 
That  1  would  fain  to  tlu'c  unfolel. 

All  I  let  me- — let  me  te'll  the  tale!” 
r»ut  high  slie  held  lu'r  e*omely  he*ad ; 

“  1  cannot  he*ed  it  now,”  she  saiel, 

"  I'or  carrying  of  the  milking-pail.” 

She*  laughed.  What  gooel  to  make  ado? 

1  held  the  gate',  and  slie  eame  through. 

And  took  her  homewarel  jiath  anon, 
f  rom  the  elear  potil  her  face  had  Heel ; 

It  rcste'el  on  my  heart  inste'ad. 

UcHccte'd  when  the  maiel  was  gone. 

With  hai>py  youth,  and  work  content. 

So  sweet  and  >tately  on  she  went, 

Right  earch'ss  of  the  untold  tale! 

Kach  ste'p  she  t(H)k  1  loveal  her  more, 

And  follow’d  to  her  dairy  (hnir 
The  maiden  w  ith  the  mil  king-pail. 
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For  hearts  where  wakcau  d  love  dotli  lurk, 

How  tine,  how  blest  a  thinj^  is  work ! 

l’\)r  work  does  ^ood  when  n  asons  tail. 

(iood,  vet  the  axe  at  every  stroke 
The  eelio  ot‘  a  name  awoke — 

Her  name  is  Mary  Martindale. 

I’m  j^lad  that  eeho  was  not  heard 
Ari^dit  by  other  men.  A  bird 

Knows  doubtless  what  his  own  notes  tell ; 

And  I  know  not,  hut  1  ean  say 
I  telt  as  shame-t’aeed  all  that  day 

As  it’  folks  heard  her  name  rij^ht  well. 

And  when  the  west  he^an  to  ^low 
I  went  —  1  eould  not  ehoose  hut  ;4:o 
To  that  same  dairy  on  the  hill; 

And  while  sweet  Mary  moved  about 
Within,  1  came  to  her  without, 

And  loan’d  upon  the  window-sill. 

The  j>[arden  border  where  1  stood 

Was  sweet  with  pinks  and  southernwood. 

1  s])oke — her  answer  seemed  to  fail. 

1  smelt  the  pinks — 1  could  not  see ; 

’file  dusk  eame  down  and  sheltered  me. 

And  in  the  dusk  she  heard  my  tale. 

And  what  is  left  that  1  should  tell  ? 

1  hej^^ed  a  kiss — 1  j)leadi‘d  well. 

The  rosebud  lips  did  lonjjf  decline ; 

Hut  yet  1  think — I  think  ’tis  true — 

'fhat,  loan’d  at  last  into  the  dew, 

One  little  instant  they  were  mine! 

Oh,  life,  how  dear  thou  hast  become! 

•She  lau^^hed  at  dawn,  and  I  was  dumh ; 

Hut  evenin'^  counsels  best  ])revail. 

I 'air  shine  the  blue  that  o’er  lur  sj)reads, 

Green  he  the  pastures  where  she  treads, 

'fhe  maiden  with  the  milkinj;-pail ! 

llic  aut^uries  of  critics  liayc  often  proved  mistakes  wlieii  they 
have  prophesied  from  tlie  ])romise  of  some  volinm*,  tlie  rise  of 
u  new  Olenins.  ]hit  we  are  incliiu'd  to  think  tliis  volume 
cannot  disa])])oint ;  tliere  is  not  a  trace  in  it  tliat  Miss  Ingclow 
18  actpiainted  witli  any  of  lier  contemporarii's.  You  do  not 
stop  and  say: — “  Tliis  is  like  Tennyson,  or  hdiza  bet  li  Hrown- 
111",  or  ordswortli.”  Xo  doubt  sbe  is  ac(piaint(‘d  >yith  tlnun, 
but  lias  made  tbem  ri"bt fully  and  projKuly  her  own,  and  we 
lay  down  her  volume,  full  of  the  clearest  and  sweetest  paint¬ 
ings  Irum  nature,  in  many  a  line  full  of  the  graces  of  tender- 
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ness  and  melody,  and  the  teaeliings  of  a  heart,  wo  would  lain 
hojH*,  not  old  enough  to  have  experienced,  but  well  enough  to 
see  and  to  know.  Another  verse  or  two. 

DIVIDIU). 

.Vn  sky,  a  world  t)t‘  luatlur, 

I’urpU*  of  ld.\v:lovi‘,  yellow  of  broom  ; 

We  two  amoii^  them  w.idin;;  toj^ether, 

Snaking  out  honey,  treading  perfume. 

Crowds  of  hies  art'  giddy  with  elover, 

Crowds  of  grasshop]H  rs  skip  at  our  feet ; 

Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over, 
riianking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet. 

P'lusheth  the  rise  with  her  purple  favour, 

(iloweth  the  cleft  with  her  gidden  ring; 

’Twixt  the  two  brown  huttertlies  waver. 

Lightly  settle,  and  sleepily  swing. 

We  two  walk  till  the  purple  dieth, 

And  short  dry  grass  under  foot  is  brown  ; 

Ilut  one  little  streak  at  a  distance  lieth 
(Jreen  like  a  ribbon  to  prank  the  down. 

Over  the  grass  we  ste]>ped  imto  it. 

And  (iod  lie  knowi  th  how  blithe  we  were  I 

Never  a  voice  to  bill  us  eschew  it  ; — 

llcy  the  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair  I 

Iley  the  green  ribbon!  We  kneeled  beside  it, 

We  parted  the  gra>M’s  dewy  ami  sheen  ; 

l)rop  over  drop  there  iiltered  and  slided, 

.\  tiny  bright  beck  that  tickled  between. 

Tinkle!  tinkle!  sweetly  it  sung  to  us; 

Light  was  our  talk  as  of  fainy  bells; — 

I'.Koy  wi dding-bell>  faintly  rung  to  us 
hown  in  their  fortunate  parallels. 

1  land-in-hand,  while  the  sun  peered  over. 

We  lapped  the  grass  on  that  youngling  spring; 

Swept  back  its  rushes,  smoothed  its  elover, 

-Vnd  said,  “  Let  us  follow  it  westering.” 

•  •  •  ♦ 

.\  braver  swell,  a  swiftrr  sliding; 

'The  river  bastetb — her  banks  recede; — 
ing-like  sails  on  her  bosom  gliding 
Hear  ibiwn  the  lily  and  drown  the  reed. 

Stately  j)rops  an*  rising  and  bowing 
(Slnmts  t)f  mariners  winnow  the  air), 

.Nml  lex  el  sands  for  banks  inidowing 

The  tiny  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair. 


Parh'vs. 


Whilo,  O  iny  lu*art !  as  white  sails  shiver, 

And  erowtls  are  passim^  and  hanks  stretch  wide, 

How  hard  to  iollow,  willi  lips  that  (piiver, 

'I'hat  inovinu^  spoek  on  the  lar-otf  side ! 

I'arther — t'artlu  r  I  1  sen*  it — know  it ! — 

My  I'ves  hrini  over;  it  melts  away  ! 

Only  niy  heart  to  iny  heart  shall  show  it, 

As  I  walk  desolate  day  hy  day! 

And  yet  1  know  jmst  all  doubt  in”:  truly — 

A  knowledge'  ”:reat(‘r  than  f^riet'ean  dim; 

I  know,  as  lie  h)ved,  he  will  love  me  duly — 

Yea,  lu  tter — e’en  better  than  1  love  him  ! 

And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river — 

'I'he  awful  rivor  so  dread  to  see — 

I  s;iy,  “  'fhy  breadth  ami  thv  depth  for  ever 
Are  hridj^t'd  by  his  thonj^lits  that  cross  to  mi* !  ” 


We  liavo  lidt  oursedves  scarcely  any  room  to  talk  aliout  tlie 
otlu'r  la(li(‘s;  botli  of  tliein  very  worthy,  hut  tliey  must  not  he 
oifeiKh'd  if  we  say,  neitluT  oftliem  are  lik(*ly  to  rank  witli  ^liss 
In<»:(‘low.  ^liss  Parkes  is  an  old  friend,  and  we  haye,  in  two 
jirecedin*^  ])iddieations  of  hers,  some  pieces  we  notice  in  the  jiri'sent 
yoliniH'.  In  their  ])resent  form  tliey,  no  doubt,  seiun  to  take  a 
more  lihrary-liko  Hha])e.  ^liss  Jhirkes  writes  eyidently  with 
considerable  ease  and  Ireedom:  tdso  with  considerable  tVeshness, 
and  in  one  ])articular,  at  any  rate,  we  may  assoedate  her  with 
our  ])redecessor  in  our  ])a^(‘S — she  is  no  imitator.  !Miss  Ihirkes' 
religion  is,  wa*  yentun'  to  think,  not  of  the  best  type,  yet  we 
like  the  son^  of  “  The  Little  Hird.” 

A  little  bird  sat  in  a  j^n’cenwood  tree. 

And  out  of  a  holy  hook  read  he. 

His  native  notes  adorning. 

’'fwas  thus  he  warhhd  till  close  of  lij^ht. 

“  Sorrow  endureth  hut  for  the  ni^ht — 

Joy  comet h  in  the  morninj^.” 

A  little  bird  sat  on  a  f^reenwood  tree. 

And  out  of  a  holy  hook  read  he, 

“  ()  ye  of  little  faith, 

Ceaselessly  thus  to  tremble  when 

Xot  even  the  sparrows — much  less  men — 

Cnheedt'd  fall  in  death  !  ” 

A  little  bird  sat  on  a  p^reemvood  tree, 

And  out  o!‘  a  holy  hook  read  he, 

“  book  not  to  the  morrow. 

Kach  day  fit  streuf^th  for  its  burden  hrinp^s, 
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AikI  they  wlio  have  treasure*  in  heavenly  thing's 
A  heavenly  8trenj,»^th  ean  borrow  !  ’’ 

A  little  bird  sat  on  a  f^reenwotul  tree, 

And  out  of  a  holy  book  read  he, 

“  No  hei^dit  nor  any  depth. 

Nor  iM)wer,  nor  prineipality 

Can  eoine  between  that  Heart  and  thee. 

Which  watched  while  others  slept  I  ” 

Little  bird  on  the  j^reenwood  tree. 

Head,  till  the  volume  ended  he. 

Words  of  holy  measure. 

When  the  earth  is  jicoph  d  hy  righteous  men, 

And  the  sheej)  are  foldid  within  the  pen 
lly  Christ  the  Shepherd,  and  not  till  then 
W'arhle  for  thy  pleasure. 

With  her  droams  ot*  tlie  religion  ot*  art,  tvo  have  iniicli  less 
sympathy,  she  says: — 

O  world  of  Art  I  ()  Shrine 
Wherein  we  treasure  all  wt*  hold  divine. 

How  art  thou  blest ! 

Whoso  is  weary  in  this  world  of  care. 

Kinds  in  thy  presence  a  perpetual  prayer 
And  patient  rest ; 

Finds  a  reminder  of  those  things  which  hide 
When  we  and  all  our  phantasms  drop  aside 
Into  the  gulf  of  death — a  hope  sublime — 

A  realm  unfading  si  t  ajiart  from  time. 

Hid  the  great  heart  of  Faith  itself  decay, — 

^Vere  Cross  and  (’hurch  and  Altar  swept  away, — 

'fhou  fnun  fliy  treasury  eouldst  that  faith  restore, 

.\nd  light  the  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  once  more  ! 

N'o,  most  assuivdly,  that  would  not  bo  the  case  ;  at  any  rate 
Miss  Parkes  must  exeuso  us  for  remindinc:  her  that  this  has 
never  lu'en  the  ease.  Art  by  itself,  without  religion,  has  always 
biH'ome  depraved,  siidxing  lower  and  lower  until,  losing  that 
which  is  tlu'  tountain  and  spring  of  all  true  art,  it  becomes  a 
I'orrupt  and  corrupting  corpse.  ( )ur  w  riter  seems  to  be  a  great 
Huskin  worship]H*r :  he  would  tell  her  all  this.  This  (‘harm  ot‘ 
art  h*ads  also  to  other  things,  we  must  regard  as  faults.  o 
are  rather  .sorry  that  when  she  heard  (’arisbrooke  church-bells, 
tlu*y  Wert'  not  talking  a  little  more  sensibly.  Swet't  things, 
howi'vt'r,  art'  not  aUvays  .stuisible  things  ;  iiuloed  Carisbro(d\e,  t'l 
all  churches  in  the  country,  is  not  the  sweetest. 


Cansbn>ok('  Chun  h,  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
Flung  out  the  ^silver  hid  deep  in  her  chime!*. 


Carishrookc, —  VuHpoh'cn.  24  r) 


This  was  her  hiirdcn,  “  Be  pleased  to  reiueinher 
The  ill  which  they  did  in  rapistieal  times  I  " 

Over  the  woods  and  the  Helds  rich  with  tillai^e, 
r  That  fairest  of  islands  einhellishinj::  still, 

l*eople  who  walked  in  the  streets  of  the  village 

Mij^ht  hear  the  sweet  echoes  ehiine  hack  from  the  hill. 

I  think,  my  old  ehnreh,  yon  are  somewhat  nnufraeions, 

^  And  do  m)t  remember  from  whence  you  descended. 

AVho  planned  you  so  skilfully,  framed  you  so  si)aeious, 

I  Ana  laid  your  stone  walls  with  zeal  pious  and  splendid ! 

What  w’as  the  fount  of  that  bountiful  spirit 

Which  fashioned  each  porc  h  to  the  iniiermost  'I’hrone? 
Who  pierced  the  fair  windows  whose  lij^ht  we  inherit. 

Anil  carved  the  ipiaint  heads  of  your  corbels  of  stone  ? 

*  *  *  * 

Pacing  the  ehurehyard  by  moonli'^ht  in  snmmer, 
Watehin<jf  the  rainbow  when  f^'-ri'cai  leaves  turn  scut, 

I  think,  to  the  heart  of  a  thonj^htfiil  new-eomer, 

Kaeh  trace  of  the  old  Faith  should  surely  be  dear. 

»  «  *  • 

f  And  I  cannot  endure  to  hear  you  assurinfif. 

At  the  top  of  your  voice  (thoui^h  a  sweet  one,  ’tis  true !), 
The  motlier  who  rear’d  you  with  love  so  enduring, 
f  Ihat  she  and  her  children  are  nothin*^  to  yon. 

Better  still  wc  like  the  lines  called  ‘‘  Unspoken.’^ 

When  sitting  softly,  hand-in-hand. 

Twilight  unbars  the  gates  of  speech. 

And  whispered  words  sink  deei)lier  down 
Than  daylight  utterances  can  reach  : — 

something  yet  remains  to  say. 

Unspoken  by  the  trembling  tongue — 

Thoughts  which  like  summer  lightning  play, 

[  Or  music  wandering  alter  song. 

;  Then  kneeling,  nestling,  silently 

I  clasp  you,  darling,  in  my  arms. 

Dream  of  the  face  I  cannot  .see, 

^  And  feel  a  thousand  vague  alarms. 

Born  equally  in  heart  and  brain. 

Surge  up,  and  till  my  heart  with  tears  ; — 

I  eomit  that  lieart  not  over-wise 

Which  cannot  nurse  a  thousand  fears. 

: 

“  Cliildren  are  fed  on  milk  and  ])raise,” 
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vi  Triad  of  Maf^es. 


It  (l(H‘s  not  ^row  by  .spoken  word. 

Nor  ean  it  sjM)kt'n  word  express, 

And  vows  wliieli  may  its  strength  reeord, 

(an  neither  make  it  more  nor  less. 

Hut  throuf^h  a  look,  and  in  a  tone. 

And  when  my  darlinjj:  smiles  on  me, 

1  see  the  liiminoiis  shadow  thrown. 

Which  curtains  this  j^reat  mystery. 

\  mvstery  \\hieh  we  shall  not  know 

Till  earth  and  stars  have  passed  away  ;  ] 

And  spiritual  tires,  whieh  faintly  ^low. 

Shall  hrij^hten  into  perfect  day. 

Soinotiines  tlio  versos  seem,  oven  in  their  sweetness,  to  liavea 
inrastire  of  monotony  in  tlieir  flow  ;  tlie  follow  ing:  are  in  a  tone 
ratlier  old,  hut  there  is  iniieh  sweetness  in  tlieni.  They  are 
Iroin  a  set  of  verses  ealh'd  “  ^  oluntaries^’ : — 

1  know  not  of  myself,  my  soul 
Is  straiifi^er  to  me  than  the  smile 
On  some  hi  loved  face  ;  no  lights 
In  fullin'  days  these  days  hej^uile  ; 

1  only  know  I  live  to  learn, 

'fo  love,  to  strucrijle,  to  endure  ; — 

When  all  my  si^ht  is  swathed  in  mist, 

'fhoii  and  my  work  alone  are  sure ! 

Hut  art  not  'fhoii  enouji;h  ?  Unseen, 

Unprovi'd,  unknown,  hut  ever  near; 

'I'he  (lays  are  interfused  with  Thee, 

And  every  day  in  Thee  is  dear! 

Lord  of  my  life!  1  dare  to  live 

Where  thousands  of  thy  ehildren  he, 
l.ivijii;  to  live  hy  Thv  dear  }>ower, 

.Vml  if  I  sleep  to  sleep  in  Thee  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wlu'ther,  of  earthly  ehildren,  sires. 

Men  toil  and  store,  or  whether,  crossed 
In  that  most  anh'iit  of  desires, 

'fhe  eurri'iit  of  their  lives  seem  lost ; 

M  hether  the  task  Ix'  dulv  done. 

Or  the  stnmp:  word  iinnotieed  fall, 

(hxl  counts  His  workmen  oiu'  hy  one. 

And  surely,  too.  He  uses  nil.* 

No  life  is  lost,  m>  hope  is  vain. 

No  prayer  without  a  secpient  deed  ; 

He  turns  all  w'emin^  loss  to  pain, 

.\nd  finds  a  soil  for  everv  seed. 

Some  rtoi'tinp  planee  He  doth  endow. 

He  sanctifii's  some  casual  word, 


Volfoitaricfi, 
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Unconscious  llis  childrc'ii  sliow, 

For  all  is  potent  with  the  I-onl. 

We  only  see  the  outer  thinj^, 

'riie  secri  t  heart  of  force  ij^^nore  : 

Lo !  from  some  harsh,  unufenial  Sprinj^ 
l*'ull  Summer  blossoms  forth  the  morel 
Deep  lie  the  ehaunels  of  ( loti’s  j^raee, 

Deep  lies  the  mystery  of  use, 
lie  setteth  in  the  ehitfest  j)lace 
That  stone  the  builders  all  refuse. 

The  links  of  lime  are  eounted  uj), — 

•  And  all  were  nou<;bt  if  one  were  broken  ; 
lie  knows  the  drops  in  every  cup, 

No  word  remains  as  if  unsjmken  ; 

We  do  not  j^uess  what  we  achieve  ; 

Dim  is  the  endinji^  of  our  course. 

Our  faintest  imjmlse  may  receive 

The  aid  of  supernatural  foree.  ^ 

Half  blind  amidst  the  stir  of  thin‘»'s, 

Ilut  safe  in  following;:  out  the  law. 

We  know  not  what  a  moment  brinj^^s. 

Nor  whieh  wav  blows  the  burniii'i:  straw. 
When  earths  ^reat  heart  hath  ceased  to  heat. 
And  all  is  finished  as  foreshown. 

Marshalled  before  the  Judjjfinent  Seat, 

Thm  shall  we  know  as  we  are  known. 

Lord  I  if  on  earth  Thou  hast  a  Church, 

And  dost  with  fulness  dw('ll  then  in. 

Let  me  not  wander  ])ast  the  ])orch. 

And  dwell  forlorn  in  outer  sin. 

Hut  whether  it  be  straitly  built. 

Or,  wide  as  all  the  world,  embrace 
Kacb  soul  that  hates  'I’liy  hated  pfuilt. 

And  watches  for  Thy  <piickenin^  fj^race: — 

Wherever  Thine  appointed  fold 

Doth,  like  the  pites  of  Mornin",  stand. 

And,  fliiif^in^  back  its  bars  of  ^old. 

Show  p^limpscs  of  the  heavenly  land — 

Oh,  thither  f^uide  mv  wanderin*;  feet. 

And  fjrant  me  siji^Iit,  and  keep  me  stroiifj^. 
That,  wraj)t  in  'J'hy  eommunion  sweet, 

T  fail  not  from  Thy  saints  amoii}^  ! 

So,  stable  in  my  inner  mind. 

With  ])eace  at  heart  whate’er  befall. 

May  1  abide  amidst  my  kind  ; 

Acceptin"’,  trusting,  usin^  all 
Wbich  Tliou  dost  in  'I'hy  love  decree. 

And  by  Thy  will  before  me  east ; 
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v/  Triiiil  of 

Till  tlio  true*  life  bestowed  by  Tlu'O 
Shall  be  by  'riiee  resumed  at  last. 


Miss  l\irkos  lias  claimod  a  voi  v  ])laco,  if  those  versos  are 
eiilv  the  expression  of  her  innermost  faith  and  experience,  and 
we  should  helieve  tliev  are,  for  in  all  that  we  know  of  her,  her 
woikini;;s  have  Ihumi  rt'laled  to  the  praeti(*al  side  of  C  hristian 
heiK'Vohmce.  We  like  the  following  lines  on  Kino;  Arthur,  and, 
in  »pn)lino;  them  we  must  lay  down  our  second  volume  : — 

When  ^ood  Kin^:  Arthur  ruled  this  land. 

He  dwelt  at  (’aerleon-uj)()n-rsk  ; 

He  held  it  with  an  armed  rij^ht  hand, 

And  drank  red  wine  Irom  dawn  till  dusk. 

How  stalwart  were  the  warriors  then, — 

In  our  time  no  sneh  maidens  are  ; — 

Kiiij;  Arthur  was  the  tirst  ot‘  men, 

Tlie  l‘ain>t  dame  (inceii  (luenevar. 

\\  In  n  Merlin  waved  his  silver  wand. 

None  dared  dispute  its  awlhl  spells  ; 

On  sninim  r-ni^hts  the  moonlit  strand 
Was  mnsieal  with  fairy  bells. 

And  all  tiu*  knij'hts  in  Artbnr’s  (^mrt 
Made  glorious  that  enchanted  s])()t ; 

And  who  was  tirst  in  every  sj)ort  ? 

Ah  I  who  was  loved  but  I.anneelot  ? 

How  bn^bt  the  armour  which  thev  wore 
When  settliii'  out  at  morninj^  tide! 

'fhe  silken  banners  whieb  they  bore 

Ily  ^M'litle  hands  were  wronj^ht  and  dyed. 

And  who  shall  rise,  and  who  shall  fall, 

Wlu'ii  they  the  robber  bands  assail  ? 

And  who.se  pun*  hands  shall  duty  call 
T»)  set'k  and  find  the  holy  (Irail  ? 

f'air  eompanv  of  noble  knii^hts 
That  ride  in  that  mysterious  land, 

.\nd  celebrate  your  mystic  rites 

NN  ith  stainless  sword  in  .stainless  band  ! 

.\b  1  where  is  (’aerleon-npon-Usk  ? 

1  hon_i;h  somewhere  in  the  south  of  AVales, 

The  wanderer  there  at  ^mtherin^  dusk, 

Wlu  n  dreaminj?  o'er  these  ancient  tales, — 


M  ill  hardly  see  such  lovely  dames, 
M  ill  hardly  meet  such  noble  men. 
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Little  Mdf/s  Lem)H-Look. 

'rill  bards  and  pro])hets  ])r()vi'  their  claims, 

And  ^-ood  Kinj>:  Arthur — comes  ag^ain  ! 

There  is  less  actual  life  in  tlie  vcdinne  by  ^liss  AVyvill,  than 
ill  either  ot‘  tlie  precedino^ ;  less  that  looks  as  it*  it  were  tlie  result 
ot*  deep  enjoyment  ;  but  we  have  turned  over  its  paj^es  with 
pleasure,  and  trace  in  them  undoubted  sig;ns  ot*  promise.  Tliere 
is  strength  and  variety  ot*  genius  in  it.  ^Ve  think  our  readers, 
especially  it*  mothers  Ih'  amongst  the  number,  would  be  pleased 
with  “  Little  Mav’s  Lesson-Look.” 

She  sits  as  steadfast  o’er  licr  task 
As  mother  o'er  her  sleeping  child. 

A  toolisli  word  I  ])auscd  to  ask  ; 

She  answered  me,  but  never  smiled, 
b'rom  lip,  nor  brow,  nor  studious  eye, 

(buhl  I  now  win  oiu'  passing  look 
't  hat  aught  of  treason  slionld  imply 
To  yonder  old  brown  spelling-book. 

.Inst  once  fromeartli  to  heaven  wide, 

As  though  she  sought  some  nnhorn  liour, 

The  bonnie  bud  looked  uj)  and  sighed, 

(irave  with  the  ])roniise  of  the  tlower. 

Perha})s  she  saw  bright  shadows  thrown 
From  motions  of  tlie  angel  crowds  ; 

Or  baby  faces  like  her  own 

Smiling  amid  the  still  white  clouds. 

And  as  T  wateli  the  eariu'st  grace 
Of  little  tender  dark-eyed  May, 

Whose  foot  is  foremost  in  the  race,  ’ 

Whose  laugh  rings  nu'rriest  at  Jilay, 

1  jiravthat  slie  may  learn  aright 
A  deeper  lesson  yet  in  store — 

A  lesson  learn'd  hy  heaven's  light, 

Or  not  at  all  forevermore. 

1  pray  that  she  may  own  the  sway 
Of  Truth  unstaimd — Truth  absolute; 

That  in  the  ojien  light  of  day 

Her  Tree  of  Fife  may  sun  its  fruit  ; — 

And  yet,  that  Truth  may  never  lock 
The  gentler  lips  of  Charity  ; 

For  both  have  founded  on  one  Koek 

Twin  sjiires  that  point  to  om*  blue  sky. 

1  pray  that  fast  in  her  may  stand 
Such  ])urity  of  heart  and  lip. 

As  honours  every  woman’s  hand 
riiat  meets  its  elasj)  of  fellowshij) : 

Such  purity  as,  shed  abroad 

On  lower’d  heads,  shall  close  the  past. 


77//’  Ihiuijhtor  of  (ruaianix  Aflolphnx. 
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Aiui  clrar  thoir  for  the  road 

'I'liat  n'aelus  home  ami  rest  at  last. 

I  j>ray,  wlien  I.ove  sliall  lead  her  out 
Into  the  solemn  dee]>s  of  life, 

That  trust  may  lu'ver  yield  to  douht, 

Nor  steadfast  foree  to  worldly  strife;  — 
Rather,  thoiij^h  all  he  wrecked  and  lost, 

May  she  have  stn  nixth  to  rise  and  say, 

“  I  hless  this  love,  wert*  life  its  cost  ; 

It  ‘fives  more  than  it  takes  away!” 

1  prav  that  she  may  nevir  scorn 
'rritles  which  are  life’s  daily  food ; 

K(‘s|U“ct  towards  the  humbly  horn  ; 

'I'lie  ^ift  of  self  for  others’  jfood ; 

'I'he  kindly  look,  the  ^cnth‘  tone; 

'I’he  insi^dit  that  divines  a  ^rief ; 

'I'he  silent  sympathy  alone, 

Wlu  re  silence  best  may  spc'ak  relief. 

'I'hns,  standing:  njui'fht  to  the  mark 
W  hich  measures  hijflust  womauhood. 

In  nothin‘4f  stoopinjf,  where  ’tis  dark, 

.‘\nd  hcifxht  may  scarce  he  understood, 
I’erchance  lua*  lesson  may  he  learned 
So  well,  that  dvin^  ones  shall  say 
'I'hcir  love,  their  liope,  their  faith  was  earned 
I'rom  little  tender  dark  eyed  May! 


V. 


TIIK  DAlTJIlTKll  OF  nrSTAYUS  ADOLFITFS.* 

Ml  on  eiiriosity  lias  luaui  ('xcdti'd  by  tlio  history  ol*  lh('  A'aiti 
and  (M*c(']itrie  (hiooti.  wlio  succiH'dod  her  lather,  (lustavns 
Adnljdius — tlie  heroic*  chainiiioii  of  the  Protestant  cause — in 
P»d*J,  n|M>n  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Idie  transient  j^lory  wliich 
c'lmrju'tc'rizc'd  h<*r  brief  rt'iji^n — the  decision  and  |)roni])litmle 
with  whieli  she*  tcH>k  her  part  in  eontraetinjx  the  ini])ortant 
])<'aec'  ot  W  estphalia,  and  her  sinj^ular  abdication  at  the'  early 
npfc*  ot  I wc'nty-s('V('n,  hare  hi'i'ii  vic'wc'd  with  an  astonisliim'iit 
whieli  has  hcH'ii  ])aralleh*d  only  by  the  wonder  eans(‘d  by  her 


*  Memoir  of  Chnetina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  Ry  Henry  W’oodhoad.  In 
‘J  vob.  liomlon  :  Hurst  and  Rlackett,  1803. 
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substHiuent  ropiuliatioii  of  tliat  roli^ioiis  liborfy  in  defence  of 
wbicb  lier  latlier  liad  sbed  Ids  blood,  and  by  ber  suiuniary 
punishment  of  lier  etpierry  ^lonaldescld,  under  eireiinistanees 
which  greatly  resembled  murder.  The  absurdily  and  disregard 
of  law  which  markc'd  many  of  the  actions  of  this  sinjj^ular 
woman  during  the  thirty-tive  years  of  her  ex-(|ueenship  can  in 
fact  only  be  ascribt'd  to  an  unbounded  (‘^otism,  whieli  in  ber 
case  (as  in  that  of  Lady  Hester  Stanboj)e)  boi’dered  closely  upon 
insanity.  Posterity  has  beim  unable  faithfully  to  reeoji^nize  her 
faults,  or  to  do  justice  to  ber  merits,  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
her  biographers  have  bei'ii  iniliienced  by  party  feeling,  or  by 
reli":ious  hostilitv. 

“  ft 

Human  nature  is  always  weak,  even  where  it  should  a])pear 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  has  b(‘en  scornfully  declared  that 
no  prejudices  are  so  diilicidt  to  overcome  as  those  which  are 
caused  bv  the  “odium  tbeolo;;icum.”  It  is  certainlv  true,  that 
lu'tween  the  laudatory  aecounts  which  have  been  issued  by 
historians  belonging  to  the  Ibuuan  (\itbolic  Lhureh,  and  the 
unfavourable  statenumts  of  indignant  Prott'stants,  the  character 
of  (Miristina,  and  the  events  of  ber  interesting  life,  have  Ikhmi 
iuisr(‘])r('sent(‘d  and  mauled  about  till  a  candid  ivader  may  lind 
it  (liilicult  to  arrive  at  any  just  conception  of  them.  .Mr. 
^Voo(lhead,  with  mueb  industrious  skill,  (‘mb'avours  to  rc'pair 
this  breach  in  the  history  ol‘  Swethui,  and  attempts  to  restoie 
the  (listigured  image  of  tlu'  ill-fated  tiuecui  to  its  ])rop(‘r  niche  in 
the  temple  of  ianu' ;  t lying  to  ])rot(‘ct  h(‘r  mmuory  as  much 
iVom  the  undeserve'd  eulogies  of  her  tViends,  as  from  the  abuse 
of  her  ('lU'mies.  In  ])erforming  this  task,  bis  sympathie'S 
evidently  lean  to  the  side  which  lu*  considers  opjiressc'd,  but  to 
those  of  our  rc'ade'rs  who  ai’c  unable  to  wade  thi’ough  the 
voluminous  nnunoirs  of  Archeidioltz,  and  who  must  content 
themselves  with  drawing  eomdusions  in  s])(*cial  d(‘par(m(*nts  ol‘ 
knowh'dge  i*r<un  the  investigations  of  otlu'rs  (being  unable  to 
iH'view  for  themselves  all  the  minor  de'tails  and  sources  from 
which  conclusions  are  ultimately  drawn),  the  book  may  be 
rocommemb'd  as  a  fair  and  sufliciently  unbiassed  represeuitation 
of  facts,  airordintr  much  useful  information  on  an  interesting 
historical  peri(d.  We  propose  to  tbllow  the  biogi’aplu'r  in  his 
useful  att('mpts  to  (‘X])lore  the  original  authorities,  skc'tching 
for  ours(*lves  an  outliiu'  of  tlu'  picture  which  he  has  attiaupteil 
to  tinish  with  so  much  care  and  steady  mani]uda( ion. 

dhe  littl(‘  (diristina  made  lun*  advent  into  the  woild  at  a 
stormy  jua  iod — when  lim*  father  was  (uigaged  in  a  renewal  of 
the  Polish  war.  flu'  existence*  of  such  bloody  and  dc'vastating 
wars,  as  those*  in  which  (nistavus  Aeloljihus  was  nea’cssaiily 
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enji^agetl,  has  puzzlrd  many  of  the  wisest  in  this  world’s  wisdom. 
Hut,  as  the  author  of  “  The  Caxtoiis  lias  sagaeiously 
observed,  “  albeit  war  is  a  great  evil,  yet  evil  is  i>erniitted  bV 
Hrovideiiee  into  the  agency  of  creation,  ])hysieal  and  moral,  for 
rt‘asons  which  are  beyond  human  comprehension.’^  It  is  not 
“  wi.sely  submissive”  to  the  J)isposer  of  all  events  to  suj)pose 
that  war  is  “  wholly  and  wantonly  jiroduced  by  human  crimes 
and  follies  ;  ”  that  “  it  conduces  ouh/  to  ill,  and  does  not  often  arise 
“  trom  the  necessities  intm’woveii  with  the  framework  of 
“  society,  to  spei‘d  the  great  ends  of  the  human  race,  coniorniably 
“with  the  designs  of  the  Omnijiotent.”  “Not  one  great  war,” 
as  it  has  been  well  remarki‘d,  “  has  ever  desolated  the  earth, 
“but  has  left  In'hind  it  seeds  that  have  ripeiu'd  into  blessings.” 
Like  the  Atluuiiaii  general  whom  Gustavus  resembh‘d  in  his 
stature  and  ability,  the  Swedish  king  was  anxious  to  introduce 
innovations  into  the  existinij  military  system.  lb'<»:u  hit  ions 
were  passtsl  for  the  observance  ot'  the  Sabbath,  and  he  decrii'd 
that  no  drink  should  be  allowc'd  amongst  his  sohliei’s,  that 
churches  and  hosjiitals  were  not  to  be  lin'd,  and  that  due 
respect  .should  be  shown  to  the  iK'lpli'ssness  of  inlirm  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  who,  amidst 
all  his  victories  in  the  held,  ever  lookt'd  tbi*ward  to  the  religious 
liberty  and  national  glory  of  his  country,  should  fondly  desire 
a  son  who  should  carry  on  his  darlinj;  schemes  of  war  and 
government,  when  his  body  .should  moulder  in  the  diust.  thi 
the  Sth  of  December,  that  wish  was  suj)])osed  to  be 

gratified.  The  infant  Ghristina,  being  dark  and  ugly,  and  cry¬ 
ing  with  a  lusty  voict',  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  boy.  flie 
I’rincess  Gatherini',  the  sister  of  the  king,  was  the  only  pt'rson 
who  ventured  to  ('xplain  the  mistake,  but  Gustavus  was  too 
noble  to  show  his  disajipointment.  “  Let  us  thank  God, 
“sisti'r,”  he  said — then  added,  .smiling,  “This  will  be  an  arch 
“  girl — she  puts  tricks  upon  us  .so  soon.”  The  beautiful  Maria 
Lleanora,  daughter  of  Sigismund,  Llector  of  Hrandenburg, 
whom  Gustavus  had  married  on  the  ru])ture  of  his  engagement 
with  the  rare  and  ilignitied  Idiba  Drahe,  did  not  .show  such 
iHpianimity  as  her  husband.  She  took  such  a  dislike  to  the 
chihl  on  account  of  her  ugliness,  and  showi'd  such  vc'xation  at 
her  sex,  that  (  hristina  alti*rwards  bitterly  declari'd  her  attend¬ 
ants  hail  disfigun'd  her  by  injuring  her  right  shoulder,  letting 
lu'r  drop  on  tlu'  ])ui*pos(\  thinking  it  would  not  displease  lu*r 
mother  if  she  wi're  ipdi'tly  put  out  of  the  way.  (iustavus 
showt'd  no  such  inditlerence  as  to  the  fate  of  his  only  c'hihl. 
lie  hurriisl  home  Inunone  of  his  tours,  alarmed  by  the  newsi>t 
her  illness,  and  on  lu'r  ii'covery  took  her  about  with  him  in  his 
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lOfJi  of  ;May,  liV^oi^wL' hll"  so]''‘"*‘‘'' 

>«  .lepa.(«i.e  houco,  Ou.Unars  asso,  I.l 
l  ie  estates  at  .StoekJioJin,  and  neu  .  /  of 

‘•I'We  to  Jns  infant  dau.d.tiT^  lake  the  oath  of 

multitude  coiiliniied  tlie  evil  oiniui  usseinlded 

kearlol  the  nionareli.  He  eilled  (’  T  /  over  the 

“el  eoftaged  in  Ihiseontesl  willinil,  "  '^'^*1  l*e  l.ad 

but  in  defence  of  his  JVolesfanl  lo-'.i  '•'‘e  imivoeafion 

auiount  of  ambition  liad  undoubted  T"!  «  eerfain’ 

b'‘''‘erous  motives  of  Gust' v.  s  "'^‘iwlnotie 

inani  were  just  ami  sincere  ^  i-W  in  the 

eonelusion  of  tlie  storv.  All  kii  n  with  the 

ux  be  'vas  contempt uoiislv  ealhd  in  tb’"  J’^'i'ig,” 

«ur,  far  from  melting  a'wiv  in  ,  ‘  of  ihe 

b^'came  bkea  mighty  axalanehe,  sweepi,n''.d  "l' 

'll  ils  impetuous  course.  J.Vw  si  ”  •  ’".".'’"‘'‘'"ees  before 
agie  or  more  suitable  for  a  ,  ,„i-  are  more 

tbau  that  on  the  field  of  I  iity^  '' 1”,'"  “  I'amier’s  brush 

early  morning,  with  the  sohliVr ni  the  fbg  of  ti,J 

b'a  unjiroteeted  head  advin,.;, ;  "“'"'b' bis  sword  over 
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tballengnig  the  sw.mls  of  tb,.  !  ‘  ami  undaiint.  d  mien— 

Jiuesiiou  of  his  identitv:  whib.  1  '  '‘'*ber  than  evade  the 

bloinly  over  the  field  *  •iiin  '  *'**  *’ba''P:er,  galloping  loo.se  and 
s";'-b;n  has  -bieh 

eampaigiis,  the  riderle.Is  wa  1.“'“  ^1"'^  ‘''ben  in  the  various 
-  all  enhaneo  tli  f'  alained  wi  1 

ol  the  husband  sl.e  mloivd  bui^'t I.”'"  '^‘'"''le 

atioua,  Imt  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
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tiinate  (,’hristiiiu  repose  far  away  in  a  foreign  and  unfrioiidlv 
land. 

Tho  first  misfortune  in  lier  education  was  the  separation  of 
tin*  mother  and  daughter.  Since  the  time  wlien  the  eountry 
had  been  (h'vastated  l>y  the  disputes  between  the  mad  Kin*^ 
Mri(‘,  and  liis  munhu-ous  brother  »Iolin,  a  large  portion  of  the 
supreme  power  had  been  vestc'd  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
'fhe  jM'asants  also  were  fairly  represented,  and  nowhere  was  the 
prineipleof  Sismondi,  that  all  classes  should  have  constitutionally 
the  means  of  resislanet' — more  fairly  carried  out,  than  at  that 
period  in  Sw('den.  The  little  (jueen  was  now  no  more  than  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  ^i'he  guiding  spirit  of  the 
rountry  being  goiu' — the  (lufipwr — who  had  been  honoured, 

lik(‘  Agamemnon,  for  the  possession  of  that  “  diyinity  that  doth 
“  h(‘dge  a  king  ;  ”  b(‘ing  taken  away,  confusion  for  a  time  was 
a|>parent  in  tin*  councils  of  the  great.  It  was  now  remembered 
that  (lustayus  had  placed  little  confidence  in  the  educational 
poW(‘r  of  his  amiable  but  weak-minded  wife,  and  that  in  his 
last  words  to  <  )x(‘nst  iern,  he  had  spoken  with  deep  despondency 
of  his  “  domestic  cross.”  It  was,  in  fact,  the  fault  of  Maria 
Mlcaimra.that  shehad  h>vt‘d  her  lord  with  the  inordinate  j(‘alousy, 
and  extrayagant  cajuaeiousiu'ss,  of  an  indulged  Ixaiuty.  Her 
;j:rief  now  took  the  f<uiu  of  passionate  excess.  She  eontiiu'd 
lu'r  litth'  daughter  t(»  darkenecl  rocuus,  and  a])artments  hung 
with  black.  Slu'  carried  about  the  heart  of  her  husband, 
prt  'served  in  a  gold  box,  till  t lu' unsvmpathi/iiig  nobh's,  stc'iidy 
denying  her  tlu' indulgi'uce  of  lu'r  whim,  commanded  the  caskc't 
to  be  burii'jl  with  the  »*ollin  ol  tlu'  lu'ro.  A  disagreenu'nt  with 
t'hri>tina,  with  regard  to  the  usi' of  wati'i*  at  lu'r  nu'als,  the  chihl 
wisely  preferring  it  to  wini'  or  beer,  aided  the  nobles  in  bringing 
about  a  st'parat ion  bet wei'ii  tlu'  two;  and  the  young  (iueen  was 
ciaitided  t<»  the  care  (»f  her  aunt  (’atlu'rine,  the  fayouritc 
sisti'i*  of  (lUstayus.  Here  all  was  novi'lty  and  comparative 
ph'asure.  ('hristina  lu'ed  no  longt'r  sit  in  gloomy  a])artments, 
but  co\dd  scour  the  I'ountry  iu  hunting  or  in  shooting,  lu'ing 
sometimes  ten  hours  at  a  time  in  lu'i'  sachlh'.  Nor  was  lu'i’ 
pa-sionatt*  anger  (which  she  inheriti'd  from  her  father,  who 
amid>t-  all  this  was  chivalrous  in  his  nature,  but  couhl  never 
i'ontrolthe  rough  s]H‘ech,  or  the  harsh  exprt'ssion  (d*  irritability 
which  at  tiiiu's  flashed  Irom  him)  again  to  be  arousi'd  by 
tlu*  >hoW(*r  ot  blows  which  gn'cted  her,  when  slu*  was  dis- 
covort'd  slaking  lu'i*  thirst  witli  the  “morning  dew,’'  which  had 
Ihm'u  prcst*rve<l  as  a  precious  i*osiuetic  for  her  royal  mother’s 
comph'xion. 

Tlu  M*  domestii' “  graces "  liad  tlu'ir  early  effect  ui>on  the 
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character  of  Christina.  From  licr  eliildliood  slio  a]K'd  the 
manners  of  men,  and  hated  the  society  of  women.  Like  the 
repulsive  Duchess  of  Orleans,  if  she  hadlu'urd  theCierman  fable 
of  that  Marie  (lermain  who  by  leaping  had  ehanj^ed  her  size, 
she,  no  doubt,  would  have  emulated  her  example  at  the  imminent 
jH'ril  of  her  neck.  As  it  was,  she  dressed  herself  in  a  masculine 
manner,  imitating  the  fashions  of  the  soldiers,  and  scorning  all 
feminine  arts  of  adornment.  If  other  women  wore  their 
garments  with  grace  and  ease,  this  fact  sup])lied  Christina  with 
a  reason  for  rudeness  and  inelegance.  If  the  voices  of  others 
were  low  and  sweet,  and  their  manners  gentle  or  sprightly, 
her  language  became  harsh  and  dissonant,  whilst,  like  our 
own  (iueen  Klizabeth,  she  had  a  great  variety  of  oaths,  and 
swore  with  an  energv  terriblv  suited  to  her  character. 
Ihit  this  habit,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  fashion  of  the 
times. 

Christina,  as  she  grew  to  maturity,  never  knew  how  many 
suits  of  tine  clothes  she  had  in  her  wardrobe,  or  carc'd  to  be 
blazing  with  gold  and  gems  ;  but,  under  the  training  of  ^lathiie, 
she  h('came  one  of  those  “  Latin-bred  women,^^  of  whom  gocal 
old  Herbert  has  sententiously  observed,  that,  like  a  “  morning 
siin,^’  they  never  end  well.  She  was  leaiiied  in  Livy,  Terence, 
Cicero,  or  Sallust — she  was  familiar  with  JMato  and  Aristotle — 
^'itnaesfri  di  color  ehe  fianoo.^*  Hut  while  her  mind  became 
furnished  with  much  that  was  objectionable,  as  well  as  noble  in 
the  teaching  of  the  ancients,  her  own  native  language  was 
comparatively  disregarded.  If,  as  De  (iuiney  has  remarki'd, 
there  is  anytliing  in  the  world,  next  to  the  spotless  honour  of  his 
country,  that  should  be  important  in  tlu*  eyes  of  a  ])alrioti(^ 
student,  it  is  the  laimuage  ol‘  his  native  land.  He  should 
cultivate  its  total  resources,  and  make  aiiv  sacrifice  to  attain  to 
Its  purity  and  exactitude.  Hut  Christina  j)oss('ss(*d  littleof  that 
natural  affection  which  is  the  foundation  of  true  patriotism. 
In  her  case,  there  was  none  of  that  “  insensibh'  propagation  from 
“  the  old  to  the  young,”  of  the  opinions  and  ideas  by  imim'diate 
predecessors,  which  leads  to  the  uniiKpiiring  adojition  of  the 
thoughts  and  rules  of  our  fon'fatluu’s.  On  the  contrary,  tluTe 
was  a  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  convent iomd  and  mechanical, 
as  tondiim  to  fetter  or  destrov  that  intelhrtual  individualitv 
on  which  she  ]>rided  lu'rself.  That  the  intelh'ct  is  lower  than 
the  heait,  and  merely  distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes  which 
pirish,  but  cannot  raise  him  to  virtue  or  goodm'ss,  was  a  fact 
whi<*h  she  never  recognized.  Amidst  all  this  Christina  rijiened 
into  u  strange  anomaly.  Her  contempt  for 
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••  Tlic  bland  philosophy  of  life 
That  clieeks  dLscus.sioii  ere  it  wanns  to  strife,*’ 

grow  on  her  (lay  by’ day.  llor  soul  revollod  from  the  harsliiioss 
and  sovority  of  the  religious  orood  in  which  she  had  boon 
tducat(‘d.  Her  heart  and  eonseienee  remained  unalfeoted,  and 
disdained  all  harriers  and  rules  but  her  own  sellish  pleasure. 
Possibly’  the  system  of  her  stern  tutors  had  been  overstrained, 
and  Sweden  was  to  i)ay  the  penalty\  “  Teach  a  child, as  it 
lias  b(‘en  said,  “  that  there  is  liarni  in  eveiTthing,’^  and  after  a 
time  a  reaction  may  set  in,  and  it  will  not  see  evil  in  any  thing. 
(\Kreed  innoeenee  is  like  an  imprisoiK'd  lark — ope  n  tlie  door 
“  and  it  is  olf  forever;’’  it  is  the  “caged  bird”  which,  directly 
it  leav(‘s  its  prison  behind,  is  pounced  upon  as  an  easy’  ])rey  by 
tile  “  fowler  or  vulture.”  At  the  time  of  her  coronation  ( iiristina 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  women.  “To 
a  eulturi‘d  memorv,  and  a  pinver  of  discussion  in  which  few  men 
could  surpass  her,  she  unit(‘d  a  clear  judgment,  great  sagacity’,  and 
an  amount  of  political  skill  in  which  monarehs  have  rarely  been 
hi‘r  e([uals.  Hut  she  was  eminently’  self- sat istunl  and  egotistical. 
Of  the  true  nmaning of  a  social  existence,  as  opposi'd  to  a  seltlsli 
oiU‘ — of  the  duty  of  a  monarch  to  put  down  evil,  and  to  live 
for  the  good  of  the  community’  at  large,  she  had  little  or  no 
id(*a.  Her  books  constituted  the  living  world  to  her,  and  the 
applause  of  others  was  her  ideal  of  collective  life.  As  to  any 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  small  things — (“ei  feu  de  chose,” 
which  \  ieten*  Hugo  tells  us,  every' eivature  in  the  universe  seeks 
or  desiri's — “  un  iiujt ,  un  nour,  un  feu  d’or,  un  regard,  un  sourise” ), 
she  would  have  e(Uisi(h‘red  such  a  condescension  as  derogatory, 
less  to  her  dignity’  as  (iueen,  than  to  her  assumption  of  manly 
indilfertuue. 

In  H(‘cember,  IGdS,  Christina  experienced  an  irreparable  loss 
in  tin*  death  of  her  aunt,  who  had  watched  over  lu'r  with 
temler  atlbetion  and  judicious  care.  The  death  of  (  athmine 
was  sudden  and  unexpeeted,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  with  little 
warning  of  the  end  ;  but  the  Princess  prejiared  for  her  soh'mii 
change  with  the  ipiiet  resignation  of  a  (^hristiaii,  commending 
the  children  who  had  been  (‘ducatiul  with  the  young  (iu(‘(^‘^^ 
her  luturi'  favour  and  prot(*etion.  ('hristina,  as  Mr.  Woodhead 
remarks,  did  not  forgt't  this  injunction,  when  she  resigned  the 
crown  she  so  hastily  abandoned  to  (’atherine’s  son,  and.  is  siip- 
|H>sisl  to  have  surrenderi‘d  the  man  she  loved  to  Catherine’s 
daughter.  for  tht‘  next  ftnir  y’ears,  at  the  wish  of  Axel 
Cxmistiern,  the  precious  child  was  jiresent  at  the  (hdiberatioiis 
of  the  council,  and  thus  was  gradually  initiated  into  public 
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ati’uirs.  ^laiiy  an  ancient  l\)lonius  ot‘  the  Svvedisli  CV)iirt 
admired  the  masculine  vijj^our  of  her  iinderstandinj^f,  and  thus, 
amidst  her  rapid  ac(piisition  of  knowledge,  her  faults  continued 
to  develop  themselves;  and  the  old  Scandinavian  doctrine — 
which  {)aid  respect  to  those  higher  (pialities  in  the  nature  of 
woman  which  are  far  siH)erior  to  acuteness  of  intelh‘ct,  or  pride 
of  human  reason — was  in  the  case  of  this  little  maiden  unfor- 
tiiiiatelv  forgotten,  (’hristina  attempted  to  how  and  salute  like 
a  man,  and  actually  went  through  the  form  of  pretending  to 
twirl  a  moustache.  In  real  or  affected  humility  she  even 
became  an  advocate  for  the  Salic  law,  declaring  that  tlu^ 
“ignorance  of  women,  their  feebleness  of  mind,  body,  and 
“understanding^^  rendered  them  inca})ahle  of  reigning.  Mejin- 
while,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  the  thirty  years^  war,  of  which 
the  elaborate  details  perhaps  contributed  to  harden  her  heart 
and  sharpen  her  understanding,  this  strange  specimen  of  her 
sex  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  and  was  proclaimed  “  King,^’ 
in  deference  to  her  peculiar  prejudi(‘es.  On  her  birthday,  the 
8th  of  December,  she  aj)peared  for  the  first  time  in  all  the 
pageantry  of  royal  splendour,  seated  on  a  silver  throne,  the 
present  of  her  favourite  courticu*.  She  commenced  her  I’cign 
with  every  prestige  in  her  favour,  possessing  much  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  and  rouse  the  admiration  of  her  people.  Her 
personal  a})pearance  in  some  respects  resemhh'd  that  of  her 
celebrated  father.  She  was  short  in  stature,  but,  like  him,  her 
face  })ossessed  the  great  charm  of  (‘onstantly  varying  expression. 
From  the  greater  susceptibility  of  his  affectionate  nature,  this 
attraction  was  m(»st  apparent  in  the  countenance  of  (lustavus. 
In  such  faces,  as  it  has  been  said,  we  are  always  finding  out 
something  different  and  new,  when  we  already  l)cli(‘ve  we  have 
learnt  them  line  by  line.  Christina  was  not  one  of  those  im¬ 
passive  people,  whose  features  seem  to  1)(‘  worn  like  masks,  to 
hide  all  earnestness  of  character.  In  the  welI-opcm*d  hlueiwes, 
the  large  full  mouth,  and  the  high  acpiiline  nose  (tlu'  charac¬ 
teristics  of  her  family),  there  was  not  much  |H‘rsonal  symmetry 
to  he  remark('d,  hut  there  was  a  better  and  continual  revelation 
of  new  and  varving  thoughts.  The  mere  hrus(pieri('  of  man¬ 
ner,  the  natural  uncomeliness  of  foian,  or  the  harsh  dissonance 
of  voice,  whicli  were  often  rei)clling  in  this  strange'  and  gift(‘d 
woman,  were  defects  of  small  importance  in  com})arison  with 
the  entire  absence  of  that  “beautiful  intangible  sonu'thing — 
“  eoinnion  alike  to  petisant  and  (jiieeui,  as  clear  to  see*,  anelassad 
“ te)  miss  in  he)th — we)manliness.”  ith  this,  as  might  have 

he'en  expectc'd,  a  elignifie*el  ce)]npe)sure  e)f  maiine*!’,  anel  a  grace.'ful 
attentiem  to  oreler,  were  (uitiredy  wanting.  Christina,  te)  pre)ve 
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her  cleveniess,  was  rather  proud  ot‘  apjK'ariiij;  in  public  with 
h»T  tranneiits  in  holes,  or  her  tinj^ers  staiut-d  with  ink.  Yet 
there  is  rea.soii  to  .sup{^>*<*  that  >he  was  not  entirely  unath'i'ted 
bv  outward  attraction.'*,  and  that  she  even  at  one  time  entertaiiud 
a  romantic  atiection  ibr  her  lavourite  admirer,  Mairnus  de  la 
(iardie.  If  s<j,  (  hristina  quickly  dis4.overtd  her  mistake,  and 
wa?»  ever  afterwards  di.s4lainful  t«>  herself  when  she  rememlxT»d 
the  .'*hort  “  comedy  of  error  in  which  she  liad  playtd  her  jmrt. 
Tlie  younjjare  always  ready  to  |K*rsonify  their  own  ideal  virtues, 
and  .'*he  hsui  s;iw  (K*casion  to  withdraw  her  approval  of  Ih*  la 
(fardie,  who,  after  his  nuirriajxe  with  Maria  Kuphro'iyne,  was  as 
piibliely  dis;^ra«  tsl  as  he  had  fonnerly  been  honourtsl.  Indetd 
it  iiiu.'*t  Im.'  admitte<l  that  he  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
(^ie«*n’s  ri  ;:artl.  Proud  and  presumptuous  when  exaltid,  abjtrt 
and  m»*an  when  akiMsl,  unscTupulous  in  honour,  untruthful  in 
s|K'<*<'h,  inveterate  in  his  vengeance  to  his  enemies,  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  for  tlic  favours  of  liis  friends,  there  is  little  in  the  {>ortrait  of 
Pi*  la  <  birdie,  except  a  tall,  danditiid  tigure,  and  a  treacherously 
handsome  face,  in  aiiv  wav  worthv  of  notice.  P>ut  (.’hristina, 
according  to  our  misiintliropic  siitiri'*t,  Mr.  Thackeray,  was  not 
the  first  of  her  st*x  who  has  “  arrayi*^!  an  ass  in  the  splendour 
“of  her  imagination,  worshipiRKl  his  st‘ltisline.ss  as  manly 
“  >iHM‘riority  ;  treated  his  stupidity  as  majestic  gravity,  and 
“  UMsl  him  as  the  brilliant  fairy  Titania  did  a  certain 
“  caqK'iiter  at  Athens.^’  Put  wm*  to  the  wmiiaii  of  a  naturally 
hard  tomjH  rament,  who  awakes  from  such  a  teiiqK'rary  dream, 
to  vanquish  for  ever  the  one  soft  place  in  a  relentless  heart,  and 
who  |H)ssi*ss<.s  no  (»ther  balm  of  religion  or  philanthropy  to 
mollify  the  wouml.  The  truth  in  this  ca.se  still  remains  in 
mvNtery.  Mr.  WiMnlhead  assumes  that  his  heroine  was  not 
di<*‘ap]Kdnted  with  this  trivolous  lover,  but  that,  unlike  our  vain 
t  ^111*011  1  h  ’Ss,  she  did  not  wisli  to  monojxilise  the  admiration  ot 
ln‘r  courtiers,  and  unsi'ltishly  encouraged  l)e  la  (birdie’s  liking 
for  lier  cousin.  hatever  might  lx*  the  true  explanation  id  the 
affair,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  wayward  fpieiui  had  at 
one  time  a  romantic  fancy  for  a  son  of  that  lovely  Kbba  Prahe, 
wlu>  years  In'tore  had  steadfastly  resistinl  the  suit  of  her  father, 
refusing  a  kingdom  as  well  as  the  afiexjtion  of  the  man  she 
lovi*!!.  in  accordance  with  her  exalted  .sense  of  duty;  and  con¬ 
demning  lierse  lf,  in  her  youth  and  fre\shne\ss,  to  be*  the  heljmiate 
of  the  slow*  .lames  de'  la  Cbirelie,  whe)se'  laziness  was  so  con¬ 
temptible*  that  the  bins  wrote  a  sare*astic*  epigram  on  his 
conduct.  Magnus  de  la  Cbirdie  inheritexl  the  physical  iK'auty 
of  his  mother,  w  ithout  the  high  nmral  qualitie\s  which  constituted 
her  richest  endow'ine'iits,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  w  hen  Christina 
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hail  contraoti‘<l  his  marriage  with  her  cousin,  she  suddenly 
detenniueil  to  remain  single,  dismissing  many  illustrious  suitoi-s 
tor  her  hand,  from  her  cousin,  i’harlcs  Cuistavus,  to  (accoixling 
to  {Popular  rep>rt  '  our  own  C’harles  ll. 

Hitherto  we  have  dwelt  rather  on  the  jx'rsonal  character,  and 
private  conduct  of  C’hristina,  than  on  the  more  public  events  of 
her  life,  f  hir  limits  jK'rmit  us  only  to  glance  at  these.  Although 
she  was  priK‘laiiiu'<l  as  monarcli  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her 
ai^^  vet  the  terrible  state  of  the  country  on  account  of  tlie 
devastating  war  which  prevailed,  did  not  permit  of  her 
coronation  with  the  necessary  jH>mp,  till  after  the  celebration  of 
pi'ace,  in  the  year  IboO,  when  I'hristina  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  The  interim  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  all  the 
annals  of  history. 

The  high  ability  and  jxditical  skill  of  the  young  (Juecn 
were  never  more  nobly  displayi\l  than  in  the  iinKleration  and 
earnestness  with  which  she  forwarded  a  safe  and  honourable 
|>eace.  Xo  jHU’sonal  ambition,  and  no  private  prejudice,  were 
dllowixl  to  interfere  with  this  important  object.  A  longer 
duration  of  a  war  (which  had  aecomplisluHl  its  objivt  in 
vindicating  the  cause  of  lilx'rtv)  would  have  Invii  fatal  to  all 
civilization  and  progress.  Throughout  Kuri>pe,  the  lowest  and 
vilest  of  the  |K)pulation  had  begun  to  exercise  jx>wer  of  life  and 
death  over  the  noble  and  gtHwl.  In  Ciermany  even  cannibalism 
Ix'gan  to  prevail,  and  parents  in  tits  of  madness  murderiHl  their 
own  children.  The  waste  of  wealth  and  of  life,  and  the  over- 
tlowings  of  corruption  and  misery,  Invame  intolerable  to  those 
who  had  to  hear  the  details  of  such  crimes.  Whole  districts 
were  dei>opulated,  cities  burnt,  and  churches  ruincil.  The 
garden  of  the  viiu^lresser  iHvame  the  lair  of  the  wild  beast — the 
horrors  of  famine  and  j)estilence  stilled  all  natural  feeling  in 
the  human  heart,  whilst  victims  to  the  barbarity  of  the  sohliers 
ditnl,  disbelieving  in  the  existence  of  a  (itnl  who  could  |H'rmit 
such  cruelties  to  be  practised.  In  the  inn)ortant  |H‘ace  of 

estphalia,  the  civil  rights  of  tlie  Protestants  were  ensured, 
the  (’alvinists  and  Lutherans  uniting  together  in  common 
wurity  against  the  Phiireh  of  Home.  'Fhe  great  gainer  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  contest  was  I'rance,  whilst,  curiously  enough, 
much  of  the  toleration  manifest  in  the  religious  fact  (»f  the  tri  aty 
was  owing  to  the  etlbrts  of  Hichelieii. 

t’hristina  made  many  enemies  by  lu'r  zeal  for  tlu'  caust*  of 
peace,  and  her  humanitv  at  this  peritnl  of  her  lite  setups  litth*  in 
ktH'ping  with  the  one  violent  crime,  which  many  years  aftt'rwards 
stigmatiztHl  her  memory,  and  caustnl  her  tt>  be  revihd  as  a 
monster  of  cruoltv. 
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Meanwhile,  kIio  did  much  to  encourage  tlie  labours  ot*  l(‘arne(l 
men.  Salmasius  was  a  lavourile  with  lier,  though  with  the 
|>layl’ulm‘ss  of  a  girl  of  twenty,  she  did  not  forget  to  laugh  at 
Ids  uiHM)lisluHl  manners,  remarking,  that  he  knew  how  to  naiiie 
a  chair  in  every  language,  hut  had  not  yet  learned  to  sit  u])on 
one  without  awkwardness.  tJrotius  did  not  take  so  much  pains 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  royal  “  savante.”  He  was 
(h‘ticu‘nt  in  wit  and  ready  repartee,  and  could  not  unlu  nd  to 
ph  •ase  the  taste  of  the  young  and  llippant  e<‘urtiers  who 
surroumh'd  the  (im'en.  His  greatest  works  were  too  little  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  then  prevalent,  to  he  fully  a])j)reciatcd 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  first  poem,  “  Adamus  Mxiit,” 
published  in  HiOl,  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Milton 
the  thenu'  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  A  Lutheran  minister  attended 
this  good  and  charitable  man  in  his  last  momenls,  mentioning 
in  his  conversation  the  parable  of  the  publican — “  I  am  that 
“  publican,”  said  the  dying  f  irotius,  continuing  to  listcMi  with 
eagerness  to  Scriptural  words  of  comfort,  till  he  lost  all  vsense 
of  their  meaning. 

'riu‘  death  of  Ih‘scartes  was  sadder  in  its  circumstances. 

Lnd(‘avtniring  to  escapi'  from  the  ])('rsecutions  of  his  eni'inies, 

and  to  avoid  the  storm  of  controversv  whieh  his  writings  had 

arouscil,  this  eminent  philosopher  retired  for  eight  years  into 

Holland,  where  he  attempttul  to  pursue  his  mathematical  studies 

ahM)f  from  the  distractions  of  the  world.  ^leanwhile,  the 

lujstilitv  of  the  Komish  (diurch  increased,  and  became  so 

alarming  at  a  period  when  the  fate  of  Galih'o  was  still 

remembered  with  fear,  that  the  ])hilosopher,  with  broken  health, 

and  longing  for  the  luxurit's  of  a  more  genial  climate,  acce])ted 

the  invitation  of  Christina  to  “  live  in  a  country  of  hears,  amid 

“  rocks  and  ice.”  The  (^uetMi  treatc'd  him  with  honour  and 

di>tinction,  convt'rsing  with  him  I'nupiently  as  on  a  social  h‘vel 

with  herself,  and  even  irritating  his  temjH'r  l>y  accusing  him  ol 

plagiarising  his  systmn  of  ideas  from  Plato.  Hut  with  her 

usual  i‘ec*entrieity,  she  chosi'  to  pursue  her  studies  with  Hcscartes 

at  the  early  hour  of  live  in  the  morning.  To  he  exposed  at  this 

unseasonable  time  to  the  biting  frosts  of  a  Swedish  winter,  was 

t(Hi  great  atrial  tor  the  t‘nfeehh'<l  (‘onstitution  of  Hescartes. 

Consumption  rapidly  succeeded,  and  at  the  t'arlv  age  of  fifty- 

thre<‘.  one  of  till*  gn‘atest  men  of  the  age  fell  ji  victim  to  the 
•  »  •  •  1  ^ 
eapneeol  patronizing  royalty. 

t  ’hristina  had  othi'r  favourites  amongst  the  lesser  luminaries 
ot  her  times.  The  hunehhacki*d  invalided  and  witty  Searroii 
(who  humorously  tleseriln'd  the  marriage  portion  of  Mde.  de 
Maintenon,  whom  hi*  marriinl  as  a  girl  of  sixtemi,  as  a  pair  of 
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largo  black  killing  eyes,  an  elegant  figure,  and  a  pair  of  fine 
hands)  was  a  favourite  of  hers.  Scarroii  was  perba])s  the  only 
mail  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  died  laughing,  and 
(’hristina  would  have  agreed  with  him. 

“  All  things  are  hig  with  jest  ;  nothing,  that's  plain. 

Hut  may  be  witty,  if  thou  hast  the  vein." 

She  dearly  loved  a  practical  joke,  such  as  setting  an  awkward 
poet  to  dance,  and  feasting  an  enemy  at  her  table.  The 
voluminous  novelist  Scudirri  (who  used  to  he  locked  up  by  her 
brother  George,  that  she  might  produce  a  proper  quantity  of 
writing  daily), who  was  the  (iueen  of  Hlue-stoekings  in  Paris,  and 
whotijrured  as  the  heroine  of  Moliere’s  ‘‘  Kemmes  savantes,’’  was 
also  a  favourite  of  Christina.  Put  we  cannot  linger  to  examine 
a  picture-gallery  of  her  Iriends.  Amidst  all  the  egn'gious  flattery 
she  received,  the  strangest  encomiums  were  tliose  of  such  men 
as  Milton  and  Pascal — so  different  in  character  to  Christina  ;  that 
the  grave,  puritanic,  and  severe  Milton  (who,  speaking  from  the 
heights  of  his  heaven-inspired  genius,  described  himself  iis 
irradiated  in  his  physical  darkness  by  the  invigorating  light  of 
the  Divine  presence)  should  luive  extolled  this  vain  girl  as 
“  for  ever  the  object  of  his  homage,  veneration,  and  love,'’  is 
almost  incomprehensible.  Put  it  is  still  more  mysterious  that 
the  grave  and  austere  Plaise  Pascal,  who  was  generally  so  jiverse 
to  the  exhibition  of  sentiment,  as  to  rebuke  a  mother  for  kissing 
her  child,  and  to  treat  his  sister  with  assumed  harshness  I’or  the 
purpose  of  repi'lling  her  affection,  should  have  written  to  her  as 
an  “incomparable,  unexjimph'd  princess,'’  andadch'd,  “  that,  not 
having  the  blessing  to  bo  born  under  her  first  empin^  (her 
kingdom),  he  esteemed  it  his  glory  to  live  under  the  second 
(her  genius). 

Adulation  such  as  this  might  have  turned  a  stronger  bead  than 
that  of  this  unfortunate  (iuoen.  The  love  of  a])])robatioii  is 
strongly  rooted  in  the  nature  of  most  women  ;  but  t  bough  none 
are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  encouragement  and  ])raiso,  some  are  for¬ 
tunately  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are 
more  piqued  than  gratified  with  those  foolish  and  overstrained 
compliments  which  oversti'p  the  barriers  of  common  s(*uso,  and 
which  are  justly  reckoned,  in  our  day,  as  insults  in  disguise. 
It  was  not  so  with  Christina.  The  necessity  for  admiration 
became  tbe  master  passion  of  her  life.  Sbo  bad  not,  indeed,  tbe 
personal  vanity  of  our  virgin  (pieen — tbe  “  bright  oc(‘idental 
“star,"  who  caused  her  most  flattering  ])ortraits  to  be  knocked 
m  pieces,  and  insisted  on  being  painted  without  shadow  in  h(*r 
face.  Kvervthing  has  its  weak  side ;  and  we  who  rave  about 
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the  ^lorv  of  our  “  o^oikI  (^luvn  lU'ss/*  sliiit  out  from  our  oyo  tlio 
Immiliatin**;  ])ioture  of  a  little  painted  old  woman,  l)edizene(l 
with  o^orjj^eous  nJx's,  and  decorated  with  precious  stones — 
smilinji:,  with  her  false  yellow  hair,  or  displayinn^  her  poor  black 
t(H‘th,  which  art  could  not  then  change; — a  stran<);e  contrast  to 
the  |X)rtrait  of  hallow(‘d  old  aji^e,  with  its  diadem  of  silvia* 
hair,  and  its  meek  ])ale  face  waiting  for  the  translation  into 
life,  which  we  are  accustonu‘d  to  consider  the  honoured  crown  of 
W(nnanhood  !  Christina — self-seekino: — was  (piite  of  another 
kind.  There  are  some,  as  Dr.  Johnson  rather  savao;cly  ex- 
pressisl  it,  who  are  so  besotted  with  the  love  of  notoriety,  that 
th(‘V  would  roll  in  a  gutter  rather  than  not  be  talked  about ! 
C'hristina’s  lirst  novel  idt'a  was  to  apostatize  from  the  religion  of 
h(‘r  fatlu'i’.  d'he  transition  was  an  easy  one.  The  teachinj; 
of  Descartes,  and  the  bold  conversations  of  a  IVeethinkiiii; 
physician  (Hourdclet),  whom  she  had  admittt'd  into  Iut  con- 
tidence,  had  already  dispcJled  what  vestiges  of  1‘aith  she  eviT 
|M)ss(‘ss(‘d.  Hut  ( ’hristina  had  never  been  devout,  k'rom  her 
I'onstant  study  of  the  ancients,  she  had,  a])pai*(‘ntly,  imbihcd 
tlu*  (»})inions  of  the  (ireeks,  who  tauj^-ht  that  the  c(‘rtainty  of 
death,  and  the  thick  darkness  which  hunji^  ovt'r  the  future 
world,  sup]  lied  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  making  the  lu'st 
ol’the]>r<‘s  lit  time,  (’hristina  had  hitherto  accepti‘d  the  re- 
lijjfion  of  her  ]HM>]>le  as  a  jjfarment  which  had  (h'sceiuh'd  to 
lu'r  from  lun*  ancestors;  but  she  had  never  truly  valued  it. 
Ciu'erlaintv  in  matters  of  faith  was  not  y:allino*  to  (’hristina; 
but  sht'  wearied  of  loiiir  st'rmons,  and  laughed  at  tlu'  disijui- 
sitions  oi‘  Protestant  |>astors. 

Mxtrenu's  nu't  in  this  a;^e  as  in  others;  and  while  the 
Jansenism  of  Port  lowal  was  deiiiu'd  as  (’alvinism  united  to 
tlu*  striet(*st  diseijdiiu*  o(*  Uoiiu*,  the  Protestantism  of  Sweden 
was  oeeasionally  as  gloomy  in  its  eharacter,  and  as  austere  in  its 
(‘oiidemnation  of  the  n'laxations  and  amusements  of  art.  The 
Jesuits  alone  j^ninted  ])lenarv  indulji^enee  to  their  followers; 
aiul  ('hristina  lon<je<l  to  eseajie,  throuj^h  their  aid,  from  the 
tramnu'ls  ot  her  childluHMl.  She  fondlv  imagined  that  the 
do;;inatism  of  an  infallible  chureh  would  save  her  from  the 
trouble  of  thouj^ht,  and  wislusl  for  an  easy  absolution  whieh 
should  ])leasjintly  satisty  her  conscience.  A  ^or<i^eous  ritual, 
aiul  a  luxurious  form  of  worship  were  attractions  not  to  he 
disn'^aith'd  ;  and  when  the  ]>leasin<j;  novelty  of  inviting  two 
fl("^uits  in  disijuise,  in  detianee  to  tlie  laws  of  lu'r  country,  to 
visit  her,  was  addi*<l  t<»  the  other  inducements,  the  tem])tation 
of  chanjrinjr  her  faith  Ixvame  irresistible  to  this  ca]>ricious 
w<uuan. 
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Her  next  resolution,  wliieh  speedily  sueeeeded  the  lavisli  ])r()- 
fusion  ot*  her  eoronation,  and  the  expensive  teles  and  eereinonies 
(whieh  lor  a  time  had  transtornied  the  <^rave  and  eold  eily  ot‘ 
St(K*khohn  into  a  seene  ot‘  1‘airylike  splendour),  was  sueh  as  to 
amaze  all  who  heard  it.  Christina  had  not  lound  the  throne  to  be 
altoji^ether  a  bed  of  roses.  The  eonslant  anxiety  of  the  thirty 
vears’war,and  the  danj^erous  plot  of  the  ill-fated  Messenius,eoni- 
bined  with  the  severity  of  her  mental  studies,  had  already  told 
upon  her  health.  Twiee  her  life  had  been  in  danjifer — (»nee  from 
an  aeeident  while  surveyin<^  her  ships,  and  once  from  the  attaek 
of  an  assassin ;  and  thou<»h,  on  both  oeeasions,  she  had  exhi¬ 
bited  that  presence  of  mind  (nearness  of  the  as  Dr. 

Ilrowne  calls  it),  which  enabled  her  to  esca])e  troin  injury,  the 
remembrance  of  such  vicissitudes  was  ])robably  un[)leasant. 
Her  avowed  reason  for  surrendin^-  the  crown  in  favour  of  her 
cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  was,  that  she  might  have  leisure  to 
devote  herself  to  her  studies,  to  visit  other  countries,  and  to 
enjoy  the  treasures  of  art. 

How  much  the  desire  of  creating  a  sensation,  and  gaining  a 
character  for  admirable  sell-renunciation  had  to  do  with  this 
obstinate  resolution,  remains  uncertain.  TlK\/)//v>yv'  for  travel¬ 
ling  (which  the  melancholy  Hurt  on  desc*ribes  as  that  longing  after 
“sweet  variety which  makes  a  man  consider  himself  as  a 
dismal  ])ris()ner  if  “  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age  he  beholds 
still,  still  the  same”)  seemed  to  have  taken  ])ossession  of 
Christina^s  soul. 

In  vain  the  nobles  interceded  with  her  in  such  ehxpient  lan¬ 
guage  as  was  permitted  by  the  usages  of  courtly  etiquette — in 
vain  the  peasants,  in  rougher  speech,  exclaimed  “Continue  in 
your  gears,  good  madam,  and  be  the  fon'-horse  still  ” — the 
tiueon  was  inexorable.  It  is  ])rohal)le  that  her  mind  was 
already  unhinged  by  excessive  study,  as  well  as  dis(*ased  by  the 
unhealthy  food  of  unmeasured  flattery.  Christina  was  not  the 
first  of  her  sex  whose  mind  has  been  alfectcxl  by  morbid  vanity, 
though  such  a  form  of  inicpiity  might  b(‘  diflicult  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  a  court  of  law.  Such  a  case  is  lu'yond  the  ]>rovin(H>  of 
logic,  and  the  eyidence  of  the  leariU'd  would  ])r()bably  disagree. 
“The  world  and  1  had  a  dilference  of  opinion,”  exclaimed  the 
facetious  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  “  The  world  said  I  was 
mad ;  I  said  I  was  not,  but  the  world  was  too  strong  for  me,  and 
had  the  best  of  it.” 

From  the  period  of  diristimrs  abdication  her  conduct 
betrayed  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  disord(‘r(‘d  mind.  Tin* 
Weakness  of  lier  health  had  probably  rendered  her  more*  liable 
to  the  wretched  prcdis[)osition  other  family.  It  was  not  many 
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years  Wtbre  tliat  lier  jjrand-unele — the  unhappy  Kin<>  Ihie — 
luul  Ikh'ii  raving  lor  liis  wile  and  cdiildren  in  tlie  oppressive 
atiiKisphere  and  thiek  darkness  of  his  narrow  ])rison  ;  and  a 
dei‘p  mark  in  the  hoards  of  the  jylooiny  cell  was  still  shown  to 
the  eurious,  marking  the  path  worn  hv  the  feet  of  the  royal 
madman  as  he  tore  up  and  down,  frantically  vociferating  against 
the  cruelty  of  his  inhuman  mother. 

The  curses  of  a  family  which  was  stained  hy  the  crime  of 
fratricide  (whicli  Duke  John  vainly  imagined  could  hi'  wiped  out 
hy  the  blessing  of  the  Po])e)  and  the  melancholy  words  of  her 
father  (iustavus,  alluding  to  Ids  “  malum  domesticum,”  and 
vajruelv  referring  to  his  weak  inconstancy  in  youth,  seemed 
henceforward  to  follow  the  poor  ex-(iueen. 

The  neglect  of  her  ])roper  vocation  entailed  u])on  her  its  own 
])uniHhment.  The  faculties  which  moved  her  before'  to  useful 
exertion,  were  now  to  lie  dormant  and  neglected.  That  which 
hud  Ir'cii  admirable  in  royalty,  appeared  mediocre  in  a  private 
station. 

Recreation  had  been  delightful  as  the  interim  of  earnest 
em])loyment — leisure  had  been  enjoyable  as  the  end  of  work, 
hut  now  l)oth  Ixrame  wearisome  and  insipid  ;  for  pleasure  and 
duty  are  inseparable. 

Rut  the  hardest  Nemesis  of  all,  was  as  nothing  when  coin- 
partnl  to  the  cessation  of  that  constant  adulation  on  which 
(^hristina  had  been  used  to  subsist. 

J'his  was  not  fi'lt  at  first.  There  was  the  excitement  of 
abjuring  the  Lutheran  faith,  with  all  the  public  ])om])  and 
novelty  of  In'ing  ])araded  as  a  trophy  hy  the  Romish  church. 
To  accomplish  this  in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  Lhristina 
travelh'il  to  Ixome  in  a  mascidine  garb,  and  rode  through  its 
striH  ts  in  the  disguise  of  an  Amazon.  The  long  light  brown  hair 
— her  principal  |H‘i  sonal  adornment — which  had  formerly  floated 
in  a  pictuivsipie  confusion  on  her  shoulders,  was  now  sacrificed  to 
this  jHH'uliar  whim.  (Jiristina  .shar])ly  rchuked  the  barber  who 
hesitati'd  to  inse  the  scissors,  and  proudly  inipiired  if  it  were 
likely  that  she  win*  liad  resigned  a  kingdom  could  regret  the 
loss  of  her  tressi's. 

1  here  were  grand  doings  at  Rome  ;  fountains  played, 
and  fireworks  flashi'd  I  1  here  were  decorations  and  illumi¬ 
nations,  masipicrade  pagi'antrv,  ])omp  and  show,  when  the 
daughter  of  (iustavus  Adolphus  was  I'arried  in  .stately 
pHMH'ssion,  and  paradi'il  as  a  nine  days*  wonder,  amid  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

Rather  than  Ih'  thus  paradi'il  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  a  Queen, 
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more  weak  aiul  wieked  than  Christina,  had  eheertully  welcomed 
death  some  centuries  belore. 

Jhit  let  us  ^ive  our  heroine  due  credit  for  sincerity.  No 
doubt  she  intended  to  assert  her  individual  treedom  of  con¬ 
science,  and  to  protect  her  superior  intellectual  power  from  the 
compulsion  of  {Swedish  teachers.  She  had  fully  carried  out  the 
precepts  of  Cicero;  and,  in  making  her  change  of  faith,  she  had 
stiidiiKl  her  adversary’s  cause  with  more  assiduity  than  her  own. 
In  minds  which  are  constituted  like  hers,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  tx)  lean  to  the  o])posite  side  of  the  fashionable 
belief,  and  to  despise  the  opinions  held  by  daily  associates — 
with  a  great  readiness  to  recognize  the  amount  of  su])pressed 
truth,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  forms  of  heresy. 

Christina  felt  she  was  a  sort  of  heroine,  making  a  religious 
protest  which  was  sublime  in  its  rarity,  but — alas  Jbr  human 
frailly  I — the  l\)pe  had  not  much  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  con¬ 
vert.  The  converted  “  Alessandra,’’  as  she  was  now  designated, 
in  deference  to  her  ahectation  and  love  of  the  romantic,  })resented 
a  magniticent  ])resent  to  the  Virgin  of  Jioretto,  and  as  a  crown¬ 
ing  proof  of  her  orthodoxy,  anathematized  all  who  belieyed  less 
than  herself.  ])ut  here  her  piety  ceased,  liich  ])rocession8, 
troops  of  soldiers,  garlands  of  Howers,  and  the  triumjdial  arches, 
which  greeted  her  at  her  entrance  into  Kome,  were  forms  of 
Catholicism  she  could  well  understand ;  but  her  Induiyinur  in 
the  llomish  cathedrals  was  not  much  more  decorous  than  it 
had  been  in  the  churches  of  Swc'den.  She  lolled  upon  chairs, 
made  loud  observations,  and  chattered  incessantly  during  the 
service,  till  the  outraged  Pope  was  fairly  at  his  wit’s  end.  ^lost 
awkward  of  all,  a  cardinal  of  fifty  years  old,  tell  in  love  with  the 
satirical  young  (iueen,  and  Alexander  Vll.  was  greatly  relieyed 
when  Christina,  experiencing  the  same  satiety  tor  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  Italy,  which  had  led  her  to  turn  with  disgust  from 
Swedish  reyels,  set  out  in  search  of  fresh  gaieties  at  the  Prench 
Court.  The  Duke  of  (luise  was  sent  out  to  meet  her,  and  was 
greatly  astonished  to  find  the  lady  wearing  a  man’s  wig,  with 
huge  riding  boots,  and  entirely  dispensing  with  gloves.  Her 
proficiency  in  light  languages,  with  her  knowledge  of  painting 
and  ])olitics,  did  much,  however,  to  proi)itiate  his  favour.  Chris¬ 
tina  had  abundance  of  .sY/ro/V-/r//Vc,  and  tri(‘d  a  different  mode  of 
ingratiating  herself  with  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  young  Louis 
XI \  .  The  boy-king  was  shy,  and  rather  alann(*d  at  his  mas¬ 
culine  yisitor,  but  she  assured  him  that  he  seemed  “  born  to 
“  wear  a  crown  ;  ”  and  by  dint  of  cleyer  flattery  soon  drew"  him 
into  conyersation.  The  criticism  of  the  Queen-mother  was 
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(|iiifkly  disariiuHl  by  the  sly  Swede’s  loudly-expressed  admira¬ 
tion  ot*  h(‘r  hands  and  arms,  and  the  deelaration  that  she  was 
repaid  hy  sneh  a  wonderlul  si^ht  lor  her  laborious  journey  iVom 
litune.  Poor  Anne,  who  esj)eeially  desired  to  he  considered  las- 
cinatin^,  and  who  ])ainted  j^rossly  to  ensure  this  end,  was  more 
than  usually  vain  ol‘ the  line  shape  ol*  her  delicate  hands.  In 
her  latter  years,  she  who  had  hetm  so  scruj)ulously  cari'l'ul  ol*  lu  r 
lH‘auty,  was  attacked  by  an  eruption  of  the  skin  ;  andoneof  the 
most  extraordinary  deathbed  exclamations  ever  recorded,  is  that 
used  hv  her  when  she  ohservt'd  the  niidadv  reaching*  these'  <mce 
beautiful  hands, — “It  is  now  time  lor  me  to  de])art.”  (Mher 
h’reiu'h  ladies  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule  the  manners  of  ('hris- 
tina.  Mdlh'.  de  Montpensier  has  recorded  with  horror  a  visit 
she  paid  to  h(*r  Swedish  friend  in  Ix'd,  when  the  latter  had  just 
hee'ii  shaved,  and  her  bald  head  was  tied  up  in  a  white  cloth. 
(Miristina  was,  on  her  part,  better  ]>leased  with  her  ('xperience 
in  1’’ ranee.  Pome  seenu'd  dull  and  insipid  after  the  dissipation 
of  a  Parisian  court,  and  when  oblii>-od  to  visit  her  spiritual 
mast(‘rs,  tlu'  new  convert  soon  made  an  excuse  to  return  to  the 
Prt'iich  capital. 

Her  arrival  was  not  so  ])leasant  to  persons  in  hij^h  place's, 
thouj^h  (diristina  had  recourse  to  her  usual  flattery,  and  insulted 
the  common  sense,  which  Louis  XIV.,  with  all  his  vices,  un¬ 
doubtedly  possi'ssed,  by  declarinji:  ikat  sbe  wished  to  beat  Paris 
for  the  ])urpose  of  seeing  the  youn^  kin^  dance  at  a  ballet.  Hy 

this  time,  Anne  of  Austria  was  dismisted  with  her  visitor’s  ah- 
•  •  •  ^ 

surditv,  and  heartilv  tiri'd  of  her  foreimi  inelej^ance and  stiaime' 
vais^aries.  She  declaim'd  that  if  (’hristina  would  not  epiit  Paris, 
she  must  do  so  herself.  Mazarin  was  epiite  ready  t(»  use  his 
diplomatic  skill  for  <xettin^  rid  e>f  lu'r.  Her  easv  form  of  reli- 
<xion,  and  her  tastes  for  litt'rature  and  art,  too  nearlv  resembh'd 
his  own  character  tt»  Ix'  admired  bv  him. 

’fhis  Ilippant  and  worldly-minded  man,  who,  when  afterwards 
tohl  by  his  physicians  to  ]>r(‘])are  for  the  a])proach  of  (h'ath, 
surveyisl  his  treasurers  and  paintinj^s  with  re;.!:ret,  (‘xclaimiii^ 
with  the  lamentations  of  a  miser — “Must  1  leave  all  these'?” 
this  vain  lover  of  public  admiration,  who  caused  himself  when 
elyini^  to  Ix'  shavi'd,  rou^exl,  atid  wheeh'd  amonjx^^t  his  court it'i’s, 
makinii:  feeble  e'tforls  to  maintain  his  power  to  the  last,  doteste'd 
a  Woman  who  had  made  a  se'nsation  in  the  world,  and  vied  with 
him  as  an  aspirant  for  p\d)lic  favour.  Amoni^st  his  otlu'r 
ariruments.  it  is  said,  that  (  ardinal  Mazarin  presented  the 
I'X-epieen  of  Sweeb'n  with  livres  to  induce  her  to  return 

to  Koine.  Hut,  meanwhih',  at  her  rt'sidence  at  Fontainebleau 
was  e'uactt'd  the  tra*.r»'dy  whie'h  has  left  the  dee]x'st  stain  upon 
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the  inoinorv  of  this  iiiifortiiiuito  woman.  lioihnitz  has  endoa- 
vouml  to  justify  her  ooiuluct  in  ordering  the  oxooution  of  ^lon- 
aldeschi.  This  oroature — one  of  tlie  most  eontemptihle  of  those 
Italian  favourites  whom  she  retained  in  lier  serviee  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  strenj^theninpf  her  interest  witli  Koine — was  probably  as 
soltish  and  unj^rateful  as  he  was  mean  and  dishonourable.  lie 
had  formed  a  })lan  for  betraying  diristina,  and  divul<i;in^  lier 
secrets.  For  this  ])urpose,  he  had  for<^ed  the  liandwritin*!^  of 
Sentinelli,  one  of  his  associates,  denounein^  him  as  a  traitor, 
and  entreating  that  Her  ^lajesty  would  execute  this  innocent 
person  without  pity.  AVhen  the  crime  was  brought  liome  to 
hiinself,  Christina  assumed  the  royal  prerogative,  which  she  had 
always  arrogated  as  a  ri<jfht,  and  ordered  crime  to  be])erformed 
which  in  the  eves  of  others  was  a  cruel  murder,  but  in  lier  own 
opinion  but  the  le^al  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence. 

In  vain  the  unfortunate  man  endeavoured  to  mollify  the 
oflended  (Kieen,  by  prayers  and  every  possible  disjday  of  pusil¬ 
lanimity.  Christina  hated  cowardice,  and  only  re])lied  to  his 
cries  and  supjilications,  that  her  conscience  did  not  allow  her  to 
comply  with  such  reipiests.  She  imagined  that  she  was  only 
excrcisino^  her  ri^ht  of  sovereignty,  and  repelled  with  scorn  the 
a(‘cusations  of  those  who  condemned  her  for  cruelty  ;  remember- 
inji^  that  in  her  youth  she  had  never  witnessed  without  tears 
the  destruction  of  an  animal  in  the  chase,  and  that,  whilst 
reigniii"  in  Sweden  she  had  never  sijj^ned  the  condemnation  of 
a  prisoner  without  repfret,  or  evident  hesitation.  Nevertheless, 
her  a])oloo;ists  will  do  best  to  found  their  excuses  for  her  conduct 
on  the  manifest  unsoundness  of  her  mind.  From  the  time 
pre  vious  to  her  abdication,  when  she  instituted  the  absurd  order 
of  the  “  Amaranta  (a  name  vainly  chosen  for  herself  from  the 
(ireek  'A^apdvTivos,  never  fading),  an  order  to  consist  of  knights 
sworn  to  celibacy;  and  invested  with  the  insijrnia  of  this  name, 
Christina  had  ^iven  many  sijj^ns  of  a  weakness,  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme. 

^^e  can  do  little  ^ood  by  linn^erint^  on  the  remaininp^  acts  of 
her  life.  She  lived  most  bitterly  to  regret  the  abdication  of  her 
crown.  Wearyinji^  of  her  banishment,  and  of  the  ruHfti  of 
Koine,  she  endeavoured  at  one  time  to  return  to  Sweden  ;  but 
the  harsh  behaviour  of  the  nobles,  and  the  stern  conduct  of  the 
council,  over  which  she  had  at  one  time  ruled,  caused  her  to 
desist  from  her  purpose.  Iteturnin^  to  Kome,  she  manaji^ed  to 
(piarrel  with  the  lN>pe,  and  lived  in  open  (Mimity  with  him  ;  till 
a  sudden  illness,  and  the  necessity  for  obtaining;  absolution, 
mollitied  her  animosity  and  pride.  The  siekiu'ss,  which  was  a 
form  of  crysijielas  and  fever,  returiu'd  two  months  later,  in 
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April,  108JI.  This  tiiiio  the  erysipelas  was  suppressed,  and  the 
ease  s(K)n  apiK*ared  hopeless.  C)n  the  10th,  she  expired,  easily 
as  if  she  were  fallin^^  ashvp  ;  a^^ed  sixty-three.  liaviii«r\.o;i.’ 
♦piertsl  one  of  her  weaknesses,  her  exetWive  love  of  display 
on  her  dyinjj^  hod  she  Ix'^r^red  that  her  funeral  might  be  a  plain 
one  ;  but  the  Pope  gave  her  a  public  procession,  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  at  St.  Peter’s. 

She  left  no  litcunry  remains  of  any  importance.  The  restless 
activity,  which  lent  to  “  disappointment  an  uneasiness,”  when  it 
had  no  longer  any  proixu*  seat  for  the  benefit  of  her  people,  had 
aehievisl  no  lasting  reputation  ;  Cdiristina  had  overrated  her 
iinjxirtance.  How  many  of  ns  do  the  same  ! 


VI. 

ju:aaa’s  life  of  chkist.* 

f  b  M.  Kt'iian,  this  is  not  the  (’hrist;  but  you  have  given  to 
us  the  latest  effort  of  idealism  in  attempting  to  aeeount 
or  him.  Ibis  essay  will  probably  excite  as  much  attention  as 
t  le  more  \oluminous  work  of  Strauss  ;  it  is  written  with  far  more 
attractiveness  of  style ;  it  is  French  and  not  German;  it  is 
more  on  a  level  >yith  the  common-sense  views  of  men  in 
giiieial,  it  >Nill  suit  the  age  abounding  in  sentimental  regards 
and  expressions.  We  siv  no  traces  of  homage;  and  adoration 
uou  i  )e  (juite  out  of  place,  and  would  be  inconsistent  witli  the 
character  of  the  work.  Faith  in  Christ  is  impossible.  Indei'd, 
He  should  deserilK‘  the  book  accurately  if  we  sav  that  it  is  the 
late  ot  desus— It  is  not  the  Life  of  (’hrist.  There  is  no  admis¬ 
sion  ot  the  suiHTiiatunil  at  all  attaching  to  his  work  or  mission. 

It  ing  i*^uch  admiration,  as  we  do,  for  the  labours  and  the 
ciannUi  ol  ^1.  Ivenan,  the  work  has  inexpressibly  shoektHl 
and  Nuldoned  us— the  more  so  as  every  notice  we  had  seen  of  the 
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work  ill  Kiiglaiicl,  luul  prepared  us  lor  an  estimate  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  the  Saviour  mueh  more  in  harmony  with  the 
oriliiiarv  views  of  his  Messianic  character.  A  more  cold  and 
heartless  etfort  to  sap  the  faith  of  ages  we  have  never  seen.  It 
this  book  is  true,  then  indeed  our  faith  is  vain,  and  all  who 
have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.  ^1.  Kenan  attempts 
to  draw  his  great  conception  ot  our  Kord,  and  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
ception  ;  it  has  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  about  it,  like  that 
which  moves  us  in  the  marbles,  and  the  paintings,  and  the 
'••alleries  of  France;  its  proportions  are  even  colossal,  too 
colossal.  Like  all  French  works,  the  material  magniticence 
strikes ;  we  look  for  the  Divine  and  the  spiritual  in  vain.  Thus, 
regarding  the  character  ol  our  Lord,  M.  Ivenaii  has  degiaded 
it.”  If  we  did  not  know  that  “  the  Word  eiidiireth  for  ever,’’ 
wc  should  say  that  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God, 
crumbles  to  pieces  beneath  the  remorseless  touch  of  M.  Kenan’s 
processes,  in  which  crucible,  dissect ing-knife,  and  hammer  are 
all  used  with  etpial  earnestness  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  substituting  a  phantom 
ill  its  stead. 

It  will  be  thought,  of  course,  that  we  express  ourselves  with 
too  much  severity  ;  we  admit  we  are  desirous  of  eorri^cting 
imj)ressions  created  by  more,  and  too  lavourable  views.  W  e  are 
pcrfectlv  aware  of  the  extensive  fame  and  popularity  to  which 
this  volume  is  destined.  Already  it  is  creating,  within  a  lew 
wei'ks  of  its  publication,  an  excitement  e([ual  to  the  publication 
of  the  “  Essays  and  Keviews,”  and  the  work  of  Kishop  Colenso,  in 
England;  and  already  innumerable  re})lies  have  leaped  Iroin  the 
Tress ;  in  fact,  faith  is  the  only  reply  ;  that  profound  conscious¬ 
ness,  that  deep  inner  conviction  ol  what  the  Lord  was  in  Jlis 
pc*rfect  unity  of  character,  and  what  lie  is  to  us.  Ihis  is  the 
only  reply,  and  it  is  not  so  open  to  the  sneer  ol  the  scorner  as 
some  suj)pose.  M.  Kenan  (*omes  to  the  body  ol  Christ  with  spy¬ 
glass  and  microscope,  and  he  peeps  and  pores,  (]uite  innocent 
and  guiltless  of  everything  apiiroaching  real  reverence,  lie 
linds  in  our  Lord’s  proportions  many  a  Haw,  even  some  stains. 
He  linds  only  the  wonderful  young  moralist  at  best.  Hut  his 
conception  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  lie  indulges  in  raptures 
about  Christ,  for  which  we  can  find  no  foundation  in  his  theory  ol 
Christ — a  C’hrist,  full  of  moral  inlirmities,  who  could  condescend 
to  deceit  and  falsehood,  and  who  could  make  mislakes,  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  ministry.  Hut  hear  what  our  autlioi  sa^  s . 

At  all  events,  the  rigour  of  rellective  school  divinity  was  by  no 
means  suited  to  such  a  people ;  all  the  collection  ol  ideas  which  we 
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liave  ju^t  exposed  formed  in  the  iniiuJs  of  tlie  disciples  a  thoolo};ical 
systc'in  so  little  hound  that  the  Sun  of  God  (that  kind  ot  division  of  the 
l)ivinity)  caused  them  to  aet  j)urely  as  men.  lie  is  tempted,  is  ignorant 
of  many  things,  he  eorrects  himself;  he  is  east  dotrn,  discouraged;  he 
asks  his  Father  to  spare  him  trials.  He  is  suhmissire  to  God  as  a  Son.  lie 
trho  is  to  judge  the  world,  does  not  know  the  day  of  Judgment.  He  takes 
precautions  for  his  safety.  A  short  time  after  his  birth  he  is  obliged  to  he 
concealed  in  order  to  avoid  powerful  men  who  desired  to  kill  him.  In  exor¬ 
cisms  the  devil  cavils  with  him,  and  docs  not  go  out  at  the  first  attempt. 
In  his  miracles  a  powerful  etfort  is  visible,  a  weariness,  as  if  some¬ 
thing;  went  out  of  him.  And  this  is  simply  the  act  of  one  sent  of  (Jod  ; 
of  a  man  protected  and  favoured  by  God.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
impiirt‘  after  h»^ic  or  consecpiences.  The  necessity  which  Jesus  had  to 
procure  credit  for  himself,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples,  heaped  to- 
get  her  contradictory  notions,  for  the  Messianistic,  the  Milh'iinial  school; 
lor  the  disordered  readers  of  the  hooks  of  ])aniel  and  Knoeh,  he  was 
the  Son  of  Man;  for  the  Jews,  who  had  the  common  faith,  for  the 
ri'aders  ot  Isaiah  and  Micah,  he  was  the  Son  of  David;  for  the  adojited 
he  was  the  Son  of  (Jod,  or  simply  the  Son;  others,  without  ludn;; 
blamed  for  it  by  the  disciples,  took  him  for  John  the  llajitist  raised 
from  the  dead,  lor  Klias,  for  Jeremiah,  conformably  with  the  ])opular 
faith  that  the  ancient  Trojdiets  were  to  be  revived  in  order  to  jircpare 
the  times  of  the  Messiah. 

The  following  is  one  of  those,  whieh  we  have  called  sad  and 
shiH’king  passages,  informing  us  to  what  school  ^I.  lienan 
Indongs : — 

An  absolute  conviction,  or,  to  speak  better,  the  enthusiasm  which 
even  took  away  the  possibility  of  a  iloubt,  covered  all  these  presump¬ 
tions.  ^\  e  little  comprehend  witli  our  cedd  and  timorous  natures  such  a 
manner  ot  beiii"  jiossessed  by  the  idi*a  which  constitutial  an  Apostle; 
for  us  profoundly  serious  conviction  signifies  honesty  with  itself,  but  self- 
honesty  has  not  much  meaning  with  oriental  people  little  habituated  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  critical  mind.  (Jood  faith  and  imposture  are  w  ords  whicli 
to  our  rigi»i  conscience  are  oppostai  to  each  other  as  irreconcilable 
terms;  in  the  hast  thire  are  to  both  a  thousand  shifts  and  windin};s; 
the  authors  ot  the  Apocryphal  books  (of  Daniel  and  Knoeh,  lor  ex¬ 
ample),  men  so  exalted,  committed  for  their  cause,  and  most  certainly 
without  a  shadow  of  scruple,  an  act  which  we  should  call  a  falskhood. 
1  In*  true  material  tact  was  very  little  valued  bj*  the  oriental,  he  saw 
evei  ything  through  his  ideas,  his  interests,  and  his  jmssions  (l>p>  ‘JoO-251). 

In  the  h)llowing  snpertieial  manner  M.  Kenan  talks  ot  the 
miraeh's  of  ( 'hrist. 

N\  t*  admit,  then,  w  ithout  hesitation,  that  acts  which  would  now* 
he  I'onsidered  as  traits  ol  illusion  or  folly,  have  held  a  considerahlc 
place  in  the  lile  of  Jesus.  Is  it  necessary  to  sacrilicc  to  this  unjjratelul 


side,  the  siibliine  idea  of  such  a  life,  let  us  take  care  not  -to  Jo  it.  A 
simple  sc'rcerer,  of  the  description  of  Simon  the  Magician,  would  not 
have  introduced  a  moral  revolution  such  as  Jesus  has  made.  If  the 
wonder-worker  (Thaumaturge)  had  in  Jesus  effaced  the  moralist  and 
religious  reformer,  there  would  have  descended  from  him  a  school  of 
miracles  (I’heurgie),  and  not  of  Christianity.  Besides,  the  ])robleni 
places  itself  in  the  same  manner  for  all  saints  and  religious  founders. 
Cases  now  regarded  as  disc'ased,  such  as  epilet)8y  and  visions,  have 
been  formerly  a  principle  of  force  and  gran(leur.  The  physician  can 
tell  the  name  of  the  malady  which  made  the  fortune  of  ^lahomet. 
Almost  to  our  own  days,  the  men  who  have  done  most  for  their  fellow- 
creatures  (the  excellent  Vincent  de  Paul  himself)  have  been,  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not,  miracle- workers.  If  we  part  with  this  principle, 
that  every  liistorical  personage  to  whom  are  attributed  arts  which  we 
hold  in  tlie  nineteenth  century  as  little  rational  or  (juackery,  has  been 
a  fool  or  a  charlatan,  all  criticism  is  false.  The  school  of  Alexandria 
was  a  noble  school,  but  nevertheless  it  gave  itself  up  to  practices  of  an 
e.\truvagant  species  of  magic.  Socrates  and  Pascal  were  not  exemj)t 
from  hallucinations.  Facts  ought  to  be  explained  by  causes  propor¬ 
tioned  to  themselves;  the  weaknesses  of  the  human  mind  only  engender 
weakness;  great  things  have  always  great  causes  in  the  natuic  of  man, 
nevertheless  they  often  ])roduce  themselves  with  a  train  of  littlenesses 
which,  to  superticial  minds,  darken  their  grandeur.  The  physician  was 
at  that  epoch  in  Judea  what  he  is  still  to-day  in  the  East,  that  is  to 
pay,  nothing  scientitic,  but  absolutely  given  up  to  his  individual  inspi¬ 
rations.  Scientific  medicine,  established  five  centuries  before  in  (Jreece, 
was  at  the  time  of  Jesus  unknown  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  In  such 
a  state  of  knowledge  the  presence  of  a  superior  man  treating  the  sick 
person  with  kindness,  and  giving  him  by  some  sensible  signs  the 
assurance  of  r<  <-overy,  is  often  a  decisive  remedy'. 

Passages  like  the  foregoing  siilfieieiitly  slio\v  the  stato  of 
II.  Kenan’s  eoiivietioiis ;  he  rejects  the  iniraeiilous  altogether, 
as  lie  disbelieves  the  reality'  of  any'  miracle  in  the  history'  of  the 
world,  so  he  especially  disbidieves  in  any  such  inanilestation, 
cither  in  the  aj)})earance  or  the  works  of  our  Lord.  M.  Ib  iian 
does  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  highest  of  all  human  types  and 
lH‘ings.  “All  the  ages  jiroclaim,  that  of  all  the  sons  of  men  the 
“greatest  is  Jesus,’’  and  Jesus  either  licdieved  tliat  he  wrought 
iiiiracles  and  was  himself  deceived  ;  or,  it*  not  imposed  upon  him- 
i^'lf,  he  innKised  upon  others.  The  dilemma  is  not  ours;  we 
ho)K'  we  know'  what  we  Ixdieve ;  but  w  hat  are  we  to  say  lor  the 
consistency  of  M.  Kenan,  for  the  liarmony  ot‘  his  own  ideal 
conception,  or  for  the  consistency'  of  his  logical  apprehension, 
and  jire.sentation  of  it  ? 

Indeed,  M.  Ke  nan’s  ideal  Jesus  is  full  of  gross  and  painful 
inconsistencies;  he  knows  not  liow'  to  solve  the  character  of  the 
^viour — as  who  could  solve  it  on  such  jirinciples  ?  Yet  that 
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character  lias  to  be  reiluceil  to  pure  naturalisni,  to  satisfy  and 
■quarc  with  the  theory  ;  and  therefore,  he  is  ehar-^ed  witli 
conscious  hypiHTisv  t  and  he  who  fouiuUHl  the  t  huieh  ol  Saints, 
and  Murlvr's,  did  so  by  soilin'?  his  own  ]mrity.  Ills  attempt  t» 
iicrsuude  Nathaniel  of  his  suiKTiiatural  knowled{?e,  was  ‘•an 
innocent  artifice  the  resurns'tion  ol  Lazarus  was  a  pious  Iraud 
got  up  bv  the  family,  and  complied  with  by  the  Great  Teacher: 

In  innunierable  particulars  he  is  seen  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
s(K‘ietv  he  came  to  restore.  We  read  on,  and  we  reiiress  onr 
indi'Miation,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  in  writin-  such  a  life 
M  Kenan  is  wasting  his  time.  Where  is  the  use  o  (  welling 
on  the  story  of  one  who,  if  this  be  true,  is  transcended  in  the 
ree-ion  wln-re  man  fultils  his  ideal  by  many  more  consistent 
siurits;  by  S(K‘rates  in  one  age,  by  .loan  ol  Arc  in  another,  hv 
Francis  Xavier  in  another.  For  this  writer  believes  that  all 
faith  losivs  its  beauty,  and  lustre,  and  bloom,  when  it  seeks  to 
manifest  itself,  and  that  imrity  is  only  safe  when  it  is  cloistered ; 
and  .lesus  when  greatest  as  a  lone  Hebrew  villager,  would  ha\c 
iH'cn  lost  in  the  crowd  of  the  world’s  great  iiieii.  He  h.-st  liis 
own  purity  that  he  might  bless  the  world.  This  is  M.  Kenan  s 
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lunnisistiMicios  crowd  on  inconsistencies.  31.  l\enan  nn.scoii- 
ceives  and  misrepresents  our  1  word’s  declarations  rcNpectinu^  t  u 
close  ol*  the  world.  Indeed  there  are  passa<2:es,  like  that  on 
the  chronolojry  of  our  Lord,  in  which  we  (lesiderate  a  h^h 
rej,^ard  to  truth  in  conjunction  with  the  critical  s]>irit.  Any 
aiKH  rvphal  or  doubtful  iuatter  our  writer  (piickly  uses  tor  the 
purpose  of  shadinjj:  the  teachinj^  of  his  ideal  (lirist.  Ihns  in 
reference  to  the  close  of  the  a^e,  or  the  world,  nothin^^  whieh 
is  setMi  in  the  theories  of  the  (lospcls  was  absolutely  triu'.  ^  i 
(iosptds,  and  the  writini::s  of  the  Apostles,  contain,  31.  licinin 
thinks,  hut  little  in  fact  of  a]H)calyj)tical  doctrine  which  nun 
not  he  alrt'ady  found  in  Daniel  and  Enoch,  and  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  which  were  of  Jewish  oriji^in.  Jrsufi  occi^pie'l  k 
ijeuvraHy  spnad  (unomj  his  ;  he  made  them  t  u 

fulcrum  of  his  action,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  one  <)t  his 
fulcrums — for  he  had  too  ])rofound  a  perception  ol  his  triu 
work  to  establish  it  solely  on  principles  so  fra<?ile  and  so  cx- 
|H>stHl,  to  receive  from  facts  a  thunderinjj:  refutation. 

It  is  evitlont  in  etb*ct  that  sinh  a  doctrine  taken  literally  by  itselt 
hud  no  future.  The  world  obstinately  resolved  to  endure,  made  it 
crumble  away  to  ruin.  One  ap‘  ol’ man  at  most  was  reserved  ty  tt. 
Th^  fitifh  of  thf  first  ('hrisftan  yruerotion  explains  itself:  hut  the 
the  second  gen^ation  no  longer  explains  itself.  After  the  death  of  John ^ 
or  of  the  last  survirory  be  he  whom  he  might,  of  the  group  that  had  seen  t  le 


the  trovdof  such  an  one  teas  convicted  of  falsehood.  If  the  doctrine 
ofJcsiis  had  boon  onlj’  the  belief  of  the  near  teruuuation  of  the  world, 
it  would  at  this  day  have  certainly  slept  in  oblivion.  What  is  it  then 
that  has  saved  it  ?  The  great  breadth  of  the  evangelical  conciliations, 
xchat  has  pennitted  to  he  found  under  the  same  symbol  doctrinesy  appropriate 
to  very  diverse  intellectual  condition.  The  world  has  not  luininated  as 
Jesus  had  announced  it,  and  as  his  disciples  believed  it;  but  it  has  been 
renewed,  and  in  one  sense  renewt'd  as  Jesus  desired.  It  is  because  it 
had  a  double  aspect  that  his  thouyhts  has  been  fruitful.  His  chimera  has 
not  had  the  fate  of  so  many  others  which  have  crossed  the  human  mindy 
because  it  concealed  a  yerm  of  life  which y  introduced  {thanks  to  a  fabulous 
envelope)  into  the  bosom  of  humanity  y  has  borne  eternal  fruits. 

“And  say  not  that  this  is  a  friendly  interpretation,  imagined  to 
purge  the  honour  of  our  Great  Master  from  the  cruel  falsehood  indicted 
on  his  dreams  by  reality.  Says  M.  Kenan, — No!  No!  That  new 
kingdom  of  (lod — that  kingdom  of  the  mind  which  makes  everyone  a 
King  and  a  j)riest — that  kingdom  which  like  a  grain  of  mustard  s(‘ed 
has  become  a  tree  which  shadows  the  world,  and  under  whose  branches 
the  birds  have  tludr  nests — Jesus  comprehended  ity  willed  ity  and 
founded  ity  by  the  side  of  the  false  idea,  cold  and  impossible  of  a  futun^ 
demonstration  (parade).  Ife  has  conceived  the  real  city  of  God,  the  true 
regeneration  ;  the  sermon  on  the  mount y  the  apotheoses  of  the  weaky  the 
lore  of  the  people,  the  taste  of  the  poor,  the  reinstating  of  all  that  is 
humble,  true,  and  natural.  This  re-establishment  lie  has  given  in  an 
incomparably  artistic  manner  by  vouches  which  will  endure  eternally. 
Kvery  one  of  us  owes  to  him  whatever  there  is  of  good  in  him,  let  us 
pardon  him  his  hope  of  a  vain  apocalypse,  of  a  coming  in  great  triumph 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Perhaps  that  was  the  error  of  others  rather  than 
Ins  own  :  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  himself  shared  in  the  illusion  of  all,  no 
matter,  since  his  dream  rendered  him  strong  against  death,  and  sustained 
him  in  a  struggle  to  which  without  it  he  would  have  been  unequal." 

Is  not  this  a  very  w’ondorful  happoiiingf,  and  all  brought 
about  by  one  who  was  liiinself  jiartially  deceiving  and  partially 
deceived  y  The  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  to  which  we  have 
referred  still  increase  on  ^I.  licnan’s  hands  wIkui  he  comes  to 
treat  of  the  titles  of  (dirist  and  the  estimation  in  which  lie  will 
have  Jlimself  regarded  by  11  is  disciples  and  by  men.  The 
terms  of  Divine  dignity  were  partially  claimed  by  Himself,  and 
partially  conferred  by  the  overflowing  love  of  His  disciples. 


The  title.  Son  of  God,  or  simply  of  the  Son,  thus  became  for  Jesus 
an  analogous  title  to  Son  of  Man,  and  like  that,  synonymous  with  the 
Messiah,  w  ith  the  single  difference  that  he  called  himself  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  that  he  does  not  seem  to  haveimide  the  same  use  of  the  w’ord 
^on  of  God.  The  title.  Son  of  Man,  explained  his  quality  as  a  judge  ; 
that  of  Son  of  God,  his  partieipation  in  the  Divine  purposes,  and  Ids 
power.  That  power  has  no  limits.  His  Father  has  given  him  all 
power,  he  lias  the  right  even  to  change  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Father  know  s 
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nothin"  but  by  him.  The  Father  ha^  transmitted  to  liim  exclusively 
the  rij:;ht  of  jadjjjment.  Nature  obeys  him,  but  it  also  obeys  whomso- 
<‘V(T  ludieves  and  prays  ;  faith  can  do  everythin".  We  must  call  to 
mind  that  no  idea  of  the  laws  of  Nature  comes  into  his  mind,  nor  into 
that  of  his  auditors  to  distinguish  the  limit  of  the  impossible.  The 
witnesses  of  his  miracles  thank  (iod  for  haviii"  j;iven  such  ]>owers  to 
imui.  He  forgives  sins.  He  is  superior  to  David,  Abraham,  Solomon, 
and  the  Prophets;  we  do  not  know  under  what  form,  nor  in  what  degree 
they  exhibited  themselves.  Jesus  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  rule  of  our 
petty  ideas  of  propriety  ;  the  admiration  of  his  disciples  ovcrtlowed  and 
carried  them  away.  It  is  evident  that  the  title  of  Uabbi,  with  which 
he  was  at  first  contented,  did  not  satisfy  him.  The  title  even  of  Pro¬ 
phet,  or  the  Sent  of  (iod,  no  longer  answered  to  his  thoughts.  The 
position  which  he  attributed  to  hiinself  was  that  of  a  superhuman  heing^ 
and  he  desired  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  haring  an  ajjiniig  or  relation 
to  God  more  exalted  than  that  of  other  inen. 

(hi  the  whole  M.  Ihuiaii  seems  to  have  some  a])|)rebeiisioiis 
that  his  ideal  is  not  of  the  most  exalted  order,  lie  says: — 

I  know  that  our  niodein  ideas  are  more  than  once  milled  in  this 
h‘grnd,  conceived  by  another  ract',  under  another  sk}’,  and  in  the  midst 
ot  other  social  wants.  Jt  is  from  properties  which  in  some  respects  are 
more  conformable  to  our  tastCy  the  courteous  and  agreeable  Marc  ^iurelias, 
the  humble  and  mild  Spinoza,  not  haring  believed  in  miracleSy  hare  been 
exempt  from  some  errors  which  Jesus  shared.  The  second,  in  his  profound 
obscuritg,  possessed  an  advantage  which  Jesus  did  not  seek  after.  Jig  our 
extreme  delicacy  in  the  employment  of  means  of  conviction,  by  our  absolute 
Sincerity,  and  our  disiuferestcd  lore  of  the  pure  idea,  tee  hare  established, 
all  of  us  who  hare  devoted  our  lives  to  science,  a  new  idea  of  morality. 
Put  the  appreciations  of  gcntual  history  should  not  coniine  themselves 
to  considerations  of  personal  merit.  Marc  Aurelius  and  his  nohle 
masters  have  been  without  any  durable  action  on  the  worhl.  Marc. 
Aurelius  left  behind  him  delicious  books,  an  execrable  son,  and  a  world 
which  passi's  away.  Jesus  remains  for  humanity  an  inexhaustible  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reririfynig  morals;  philosophy  does  not  saj/ice  for  the  multitude; 
there  must  be  sanctity.  An  Apollonius  of  Tyaiii,  with  his  miraculous 
h'giMul,  would  have  im>re  success  than  a  Socrates  with  his  cold  n*asoii. 
Socratt‘s,  saitl  one,  leaves  men  upon  the  earth.  Apollonius  traiis}>orts 
them  to  heaven.  Socrates  is  a  sage,  Apollonius  is  a  god.  Religion, 
until  our  days,  has  never  existed  without  a  portion  of  asceticism,  piety, 
and  wonders.  \\  hen  one  wishes,  like  Antoninus,  to  make  a  religion  of 
philosophy,  he  must  transform  philosophers  into  saints,  wiite  the  ediiv*^ 
ing  lives  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  lend  them  a  legend  of  the  virtues  of 
abstinence,  and  contemplation,  and  (»f  supernatural  ])()wers,  witlu'ut 
which  we  shall  find  up  to  this  age  neither  belief  nor  authority. 

W  e  .are  almost  surprisiMl  that  M.  lioiiaii  docs  not  deny  that 
his  ideal  Jesus  was  ignorant  of  letters  ;  he  admits,  however,  that 
ln'  was  neviT  leariu‘d. 
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Jesus  aluiiK'd  no  element  of  hellLMiislic  culture,  eitlier  directly  or 
indirectly  ;  he  knew  nothing  but  Judaism  ;  his  spirit  j)reserved  that  free 
aitlessness  which  is  always  enfoehled  hy  an  extended  and  varied  cul¬ 
ture.  In  the  very  bosom  of  Judaism  he  remained  a  stranger  to  many 
etfoits  often  ])ar!«llel  to  his  own  ;  on  one  side  the  asceticism  of  the 
Kssenes  or  Tlierapentios,  and  on  the  other,  the  splendid  essays  of  reli¬ 
gious  philosophy  attempted  by  tlie  Jewish  school  of  Alexandria,  and  of 
which  rhilo,  his  contemporary,  was  the  ingenious  interpreter,  were 
unknown  to  him.  1  he  frequent  reeemhlunces  which  are  found  betwem  him 
and  Philo,  those  excellent  marims  of  the  love  of  God,  charity,  and  trust 
in  God,  w’hicli  make,  as  it  were,  an  echo  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
writings  of  that  illustrious  Alexandrian  thinker,  proceed  from  the 
common  tendencies  w  hich  the  wants  of  the  times  inspired  in  all  elevated 
minds.  Happily  for  him,  he  knew*  no  more  of  the  fantastic  scholasticism 
which  was  taught  at  Jerusalem,  and  wdiich  was  soon  to  constitute  the 
Talmud.  If  some  Pharisees  had  already  carried  them  into  Galilee  he  did 
not  frequent  it,  and  when  at  a  later  j)eriod  he  touched  that  trilling 
casuistry,  it  only  inspired  him  with  disgust.  We  may  nevertheless 
suppose  that  the  ju’inciples  of  Ilillel  w  ere  not  unknown  to  him.  Hillel, 
fifty  years  before  his  time,  had  pronounced  aphorisms  w  hich  had  much 
analogy  with  his  owm.  Py  his  humbly  Ruj)ported  poverty,  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  character,  by  the  opposition  wdiich  he  made  to  the 
hyjiocrites  and  jiriests,  liillel  teas  the  true  instructor  of  Jesus,  if  it  be 
jiermitUd  to  speak  of  a  ti  acher  when  the  question  concerns  one  of  so 
exalted  an  originality. 

Ill  a  similar  spirit  our  writer  discusses  the  foimdatioii  and 
the  character  of  the  Ohurcli  of  (dirist,  conceiviiij^  it  mingled 
with  strange  sceptical  prevaricating  tergiversations  of  thought, 
traceable  to  the  nature  of  the  church  on  earth. 

The  ])lan  of  an  imaginary  government  ahvays  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  an  ideal  system.  When  we  desire  in  onr  ow  n  day  to  rc'present  the 
(’hrist  of  the  modern  conscience,  the  consoler,  the  judge  of  new'  times, 
what  do  we  do  r  That  which  Jesus  himself  did  !S30  years  ago.  We 
suppose  the  conditions  of  the  real  w’orld  quite  different  from  wdiat  they 
are.  We  rc'prescnt  a  moral  liberator  breaking  w  ithout  arms  the  fetters 
of  the  negro ;  ameliorating  the  condition  of  jiersons  wdio  jiosw'ss  no 
property;  delivering  oppreswd  nations.  We  forget  that  that  supposes 
the  world  inverte  d,  the  climates  of  Virginia  and  Congo  modifieil,  the 
blood  and  race  of  millions  of  imui  changt?d.  Our  social  complications 
brought  back  to  a  chimerical  simplicity  ;  the  jiolitical  stratification  of 
Kurope  deranged  from  their  natural  order.  The  reformation  of  all 
things  desired  hy  Christ  was  not  more  diflicult.  That  new  earth,  that 
new  heaven,  that  new  Jerusalem  ascending  from  heaven  ;  that  cry,  Jtehold 
I  make  all  things  new,'^  are  the  common  tricks  of  reformers,  'J'he  contrast 
of  the  ideal  w  ith  the  sad  reality  will  ahvays  produce  in  humanity  those 
revolts  against  cold  reason  which  mediocre  spirits  tax  with  folly,  until 
the  day  w’hen  they  triumph,  and  in  which  those  who  have  combatted 
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them  arc  the  fir^t  to  acknowledj^e  their  exalted  reason.  There  might 
be  a  contradiction  between  the  faith  of  an  approachinjj:  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  habitual  moral  teaching  of  Jesus,  conceived  with  a  view  to  a 
stable  condition  of  humanity,  stifliciently  analogous  to  that  which  really 
exists.  This  we  will  not  endeavour  to  deny.  It  was  exacfhj  that 
contradiction  which  insured  the  success  of  his  worls.  2'he  Millenarian 
alone  would  have  done  nothing  durable.  The  moralist  alone  would  hare 
done  nothing  powerful.  The  ^Millenarianism  gave  the  impulsion,  tl>e 
morality  insured  the  future.  Thus  Christianity  reunited  the  two 
conditions  of  great  success  in  this  world, — a  point  of  revolutionary 
departure,  ami  the  possibility  of  living.  Everything  that  is  done  in 
order  to  succeed,  should  reply  to  their  two  wants,  for  the  world  desires 
at  once  to  change  and  endure.  Jesus  at  the  same  time  in  which  he 
announced  an  overturning  unequalled  in  human  ajf'airs,  proclaimed  the 
princijdes  on  which  society  has  reposed  eighteen  hundred  years. 

To  whom  to  addrc'ss  himself ;  on  whom  to  reckon  for  the  establishment 
of  the  reign  of  God  ?  The  thought  of  Jesus  in  this  matter  never 
hesitated.  That  which  is  great  for  men  is  an  abomination  to  the  eyes 
of  God.  The  founders  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  simjde  men.  Xo 
rich  men,  no  learned  men,  no  priests;  women,  common  ])eo])le,  humble 
men,  and  chiUlreii.  The  great  sign  of  the  Messiah  is  good  tidings 
announced  to  the  poor.  TliO  idyllic  and  gentle  nature  of  Jesus  here 
rej)rov(‘s  the  upper  classes.  An  immense  social  revolution  in  which 
ranks  shall  be  inverted,  in  which  all  that  is  olheial  shall  be  humbled, 
that  is  his  (beam,  d’he  world  will  not  ludieve  him.  d'he  world  will 
kill  him,  but  his  disciples  are  not  of  the  world.  Th(‘y  will  be  a  little 
tlo<‘k  of  humblo  and  simple  men,  who  shall  vampiish  even  by  their 
humility,  'fhe  sentiment  which  has  made  a  worldly  man,  {mondain) 
the  antitheses  of  a  Christian  has,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Master,  its  full 
justitication. 

And  in  the  followings  manner  he  sums  up  the  whole  results  of 
the  life  of  (dirist  : — 

Ami  this  great  foundation  was  indeed  the  personal  worth  of  Jesus. 
In  order  to  lx*  ador(‘d  to  this  degree,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
Ih'  adorable.  Love  is  not  enkimJled  without  an  object  worthy  to  iii- 
tlaine  it ;  and  we  should  know  nothing  of  Jesus,  except  the  passion  which 
he  inspired  in  those  around  him,  which  we  ought  still  to  utlirm  was 
grand  and  pure.  The  faith,  the  enthusiasm,  the  constancy  of  the  first 
Christian  age  is  explained  only  by  supposing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  entire  movement  a  man  of  colossal  proportions.  At  sight  of  the 
marvellous  creations  ot  the  ag(‘a  of  faith,  two  impressiotis  e(pially  fatal 
to  good  critical  history,  raise  themselves  in  the  mind  :  on  the  one  side, 
one  is  h'd  to  suppose'  these*  creations  too  impersonal  to  attribute  to  a 
collective  action  that  which  often  has  lK*en  the  work  of  a  powerful 
will  and  a  su|H*rior  spirit ;  and,  on  the  otlu*r  side,  to  refuse  to  see  m(*n 
like  ours«*lves  as  the  authors  ot  those  extraordiimrv  movements  which 
have  decidtsl  the  fate  of  humanity.  L('t  us  Uike  a  larger  perception  of 
the  |H)wers  which  Nat  lire  conceals  in  its  Worn.  One  civilization 
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governed  by  a  iniiiuto  police  could  not  give  us  any  idea  of  that  which 
mankind  valued  in  periods  when  the  originality  of  each  one  had  a  free 
held  for  its  develoj)ment.  Let  us  suppose  a  solitary  man  living  in  the 
(jiiarries,  near  to  our  capitals,  coming  thence  Ifoni  time  to  time  in 
order  to  present  himself  at  the  palaces  of  sovereigns,  acting  in  disobe¬ 
dience  to  order;  and,  with  an  imperious  tone,  announcing  to  kings  the 
approach  of  revolutions  of  which  he  had  been  the  promoter.  This  single 
idea  causes  us  to  smile.  Such,  nevertheless,  was  Klijah.  Elijah  the 
Tisiibite  would  not  pass  the  gate  of  the  Tuilcries.  The  preaching  of 
Jesns  and  his  fn'e  action  in  (ialilee  do  not  swerve  less  completely  from 
the  social  conditions  to  which  we  are  habituated.  Freed  from  our 
polished  conventionalities,  exempt  from  the  uniform  education  which 
rctincs  us,  but  so  greatly  our  individuality,  those  resolute  minds  dis¬ 
played  a  sur[)rising  energy  in  action.  They  appear  to  us  like  the  giant 
of  an  heroic  age,  which  could  have  had  no  reality.  Profound  error. 
Those  men  were  our  brothers,  were  of  the  same  j)roporlions,  and  felt 
and  thought  like  ourselves,  but  the  br(*ath  or  inspiration  of  God  was 
free  with  them;  \Nith  us  it  is  enchained  by  the  iron  fetters  of  a 
niggardly  society,  and  condemned  to  an  irrcmediuble  mediocrity. 

We  believe  we  have  faithfully  described  the  ebaracter  and 
place  of  this  book.  W  e  have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  return  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  analytic  scrutiny.  It  is  the  last 
contribution  t)f  ideological  inlidelity,  to  the  developinenls  of 
Christology.  One  of  the  French  writers,  whose  replies  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  described  it  as  a 
‘Souvenir  of  blasphemy.^  It  is  an  estimate  not  too  severe. 
W"c  believe  the  hook  is  a  more  dangerous  desiccation  of  the 
character  of  Christ  than  even  that  of  Strauss.  The  German 
approaclu'd  the  Life  of  C’hrist,  and  found  it  to  he  a  mighty 
myth,  a  fable,  reannl  by  the  reverence  of  his  disciples.  Ivenan 
docs  not  allow  distance  to  impose  its  magniticence  u})on  his 
imagination  or  his  judgment,  lie  brings  the  life  of  (dirist 
to  his  own  mind,  and  measures  it  by  his  own  conceptions  of  the 
natural,  and  ])rohahle,  and  possible.  He  finds  (dirist  to  he 
humanly  impossible,  and  therefore  he  ])roceeds,  as  belief  in 
liiin  is  impossible,  to  account  for  him.  A  sorry  effort  indeed  ; 
and,  to  our  thinking,  not  creditable  to  ^I.  Kenaids  judgment. 
He  labours  to  show  that  the  whole  birth  and  appearance  of 
Christ  is  a  j)rocess  of  naturalism.  He  lias  said  enougli  to  jirove 
that  (’hrist  is  altogether  a  miracle.  Nature  cannot  account  for 
Christ  ;  science  cannot  account  for  Christ.  Nature  and  science 
will  only  coiitbund  themselves  in  the  attempt,  and  expose  them- 
stdves  to  the  condemnation  of  the  apostle,  “  professing  them- 
8clv(‘s  to  he  wise,  they  became  fools.*’  Did  M.  Kenan  ever  read 
the  confession  General  Bertrand  attrihut(*s  to  the  lips  of 
Napoleon  on  his  death-bed?  It  was  a  great  testimony,  and 
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worth  V  ot*  him.  It  was  that  view  of  Christ  which  has  miprvs«scu 
alike  the  orreate^t  and  the  simplest  minds,  but  seldom  si.i 
atfectinglv  €Xpre*s<ed.  It  was  a  conl’ession  in  reply  to  oae  of 
his  companions,  who  appeared  to  consider  Christ  in  the  lisrht 
of  a  j^^nius.  He  said,  Why  1  have  tascinatedmuliimdt's 
“  who  would  have  died  for  me.  But  in  tine  it  was  by  uiv 
“  presence,  by  the  electricity  of  mv  glance,  by  a  single  word 
“  that  I  lighted  the  sacred  dre  m  all  hearts.  Certainly,  I 
•*  po^setiis  the  secret  of  that  magic  power  which  carrit's  the  mind 
“  of  man  along  with  it,  but  1  i.*ould  not  coiuiuuuic'ute  it  to  a:iv 
“  one.  Not  one  of  my  generals  has  received  or  imbil>t\l  it  fix  in 
“  me,  neither  have  I  the  sei-ret  of  causing  my  name  and  my 
“  love  for  ever  to  remain  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  of 
“  working:  wonders  therein.  Now,  that  1  am  in  St.  Helena,  do 
“  men  think  of  me  ?  A  few  moments  morv  r,nd  I  shall  Iv  a 
“  corpse,  a  tenant  of  a  cotiln  and  a  grave.  I  am  dying  K  h  rt* 
“  my  time.  Such  is  tne  appr^»achiiig  fate  of  the  great  Najx>Uv!i. 
“  What  an  abyss  is  thert*  bt^tween  the  depths  of  iiiy  mijx  ry  and 
“  the  eternal  ndgii  of  Christ,  who  is  preached,  pniis<d.  lov^l 
“andatiored,  and  liNUiig  thnmghout  the  universe.  Can  that 
“  bi‘  called  death  Y  Is  it  not  rather  life  h  Behold  the  death 
“of  Christ !  Behold  the  death  of  a  Gi>d  I  ”  Whether  thesi* 
words  have  a  dash  of  the  thoiitrical  and  the  Fi\*iu‘h  in  them  or 
not,  in  what  spirit  they  were  spoken  w  e  wnll  not  iiupiin'  or 
criticise  ;  but  most  assuredly  they  contain  a  view  more  w  isi' 
and  truthful  and  ixmsistent  of  the  miniculous  fact  of  C  hrist’s 
life  of  operation  than  is  to  lx*  found  in  the  false  and  faithless, 
ttltbough  fa.s«*inating,  jiages  of  Eriu*st  Kenan.  And  yet,  atter 
all  the  evidences  we  have  given  of  the  painful  detieieney 
of  the  lKK>k  for  all  the  puqx»ses  of  c*onsolatioii,  he  ehises  his 
volume  in  the  following  langinije :  “  For  us  pvH>r  ehildR'ii  1*011- 
“  dimmed  to  feebleness,  we  who  lul>our  without  ci'asing  and 
“  wrill  never  see  the  end  of  that  which  we  have  wixnight,  let  us 
“  Ik>.w  lx*fore  these  demigiHls,  they  know-  that  of  which  w  e  an* 
“  igtu»rant.  Will  the  world  content  itself  for  ever  in  follow  iiig 
“the  ways  opimed  by  the  creators  of  the  old  agi's  f  We  know 
“  not,  but  whatever  may  Ih'  the  unex]^ei*tiHl  jdieiiomeiia  of  the 
“future,  trili  never  Ite  surpassed ;  his  relUjion  trii/  micru'i' 

“  tngfy  renefc  ifs  yot\(hy  hi<  hixiory  %ciU  ptvroke  h'ars  mthout  end, 
“  hin  xujftTinys  fri//  afetd  the  he^t  henrU,  and  ert*ry  ay*'  trill  ;;/>>- 
“  claim  that  ameng  the  mns  of  9Heti  none  has  been  born  ic/nt  m 
**  grettfer  than  Jesns,**  A  strange  confession,  and  yet  he  who 
makes  it  is  a  Siiddueee  of  the  ^dducceu. 
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